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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS 

DECEMBER  1938 


American  College  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois  (two  days). 

1  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  Annual 
Meeting,  New  York  City,  New 
York  (one  day). 

1  College  Art  Association  of  Amer¬ 

ica,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
(three  days). 

2  National  Council,  Chief  State 

School  Officers,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  (two  days). 

4  National  Exposition  of  Chemical 
Industries  (Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace),  N.  Y.  City  (five  days). 

4  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges.  Business  Officers  of 
Eastern  States.  (Three  days.) 

9  American  Public  Welfare  Round 
Table  Conference,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Three  days.) 

27  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (two  days). 

27  American  Football  Coaches’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago,  Illinois  (two 
days). 

27  American  Speech  Correction  As¬ 
sociation,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(four  days). 

27  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  (five 
days) . 

27  Yuletide  Youth  Conference,  Saint 
Joseph,  Missouri  (four  days). 

27  American  Association  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Colleges,  Chicago,  111. 

27  State  Convention,  P.  S.  E.  A., 
Harrisburg.  (Three  days.) 

27  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Two 
days.) 


27  American  Physical  Society,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (Three  days.) 

27  National  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(Two  days.) 

27  American  Association  University 
Teachers  of  Insurance,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

27  American  Nature  Study  Society, 
Richmond,  Va.  (Two  days.) 
27  American  Society  of  Naturalists, 
Richmond,  Ya.  (Three  days.) 
27  American  Association  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ya.  (Five  days.) 

27  American  Mathematical  Society. 

Richmond  and  Williamsburg, 
Va.  (Four  days.) 

27  National  Association  of  Teachers 

of  Speech,  Cleveland,  O.  (Four 
days.) 

23  American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Three 
days.) 

23  American  Society  of  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Three 
days.) 

28  Music  Teachers’  National  Associa¬ 

tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Three 
days.) 

28  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools,  Chicago, 
Ill.  (Three  days.) 

28  Association  of  American  Geogra¬ 
phers,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(Three  days.) 

28  American  Political  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbus,  O.  (Three 

days.) 

28  National  Students  Federation  of 

America,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

29  American  Student  Health,  New 

York  City.  (Two  days.) 

Last  Week — History  of  Science  Society, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


DECEMBER  CALENDAR  FOR  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 


Sections  Form  No. 

Due  Subject  of  Report  of  of 

Law  Report 


Administration  and  Finance  ...  6 

Teacher  Education  and  Certifica¬ 
tion  .  9 

Instruction  .  10 

State  Library  and  Museum  .  13 

Professional  Licensing  .  14 

School  Employes’  Retirement 
Board  .  16 

Pennsylvania  in  History .  18 

Current  Education  Bulletins  ....  20 


Anticipating  Anniversaries — Inside  Back  Cover 
On  the  Deeper  Meaning  of  Christmas 


Annual  Report  of  County  Institute  .  2110 

Meeting  of  Teachers’  Report  (Annual  Institute)  _  2110 

Annual  Report  of  Consolidated  Schools  . 


Secondary  School — Practical  Arts  Report  . 

Vocational  Home  Economics,  Evening  Schools  . 

Continuation  Schools,  Application  for  Approval  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid,  and  Tentative  Budget  . 

Secondarjr  School,  Classification  Report  . 


1  Secondary  School  Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial 

Report  . 

1  Industrial  Arts  Report  . 

1  Home  Economics  Classes — Report  on  General  Home 

Economics  Classes  . 

1  Secondary  School  Vocational  Home  Economics  Report 
1  Vocational  Home  Economics — Evening  Schools: 

Application  for  Approval  for  State  and  Federal  Aid  and 

Tentative  Budget  . , . 

1  Secondary  School  Vocational  Agricultural  Annual  Re 

port  . 

Application  for  Authorization  to  Operate  a  State- 
aided  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  .. 

20  Members  of  Schools  Boards  (due  after  organization 

meeting  in  December)  . 

Application  for  Authorization  to  Operate  Vocational 


or  Extend  Program  of  Studies 


RUR-1 

301-FF 

PIHS-2 

PIXV-1 

1701 

PIVE-2 

PIHS-1 

3401 

PIXV-2 

3401 

1701 

PIHS-V3 

PIVE-10 

1701 

3401 

PIVE-6 

PIHS-V2 

1 

3406 

VOC-5 
(Mimeo ) 

3407 

PIHS-V1 

3407 

VOC-19 

PIBB-20 

3401 

(Mimeo.) 

1701 

(Mimeo.) 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

LESTER  K.  ADE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LLD. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

CLARENCE  E.  ACKLEY,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Education  Congress  Considers  Paramount  Issues 
Confronting  Pennsylvania 

Lays  Groundwork  for  Next  Steps  Forward 


_  Several  important  factors  made  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Congress  of  1938  of  unusual  significance. 
The  vast  number  of  new  and  vital  educa¬ 
tional  measures  enacted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1937,  were  gradually  becoming  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  2,000 
school  officials  and  lay  leaders  alike  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Congress  were  eager  to  discuss  the 
operation  of  these  laws  and  to  consider  ad¬ 
justments  with  a  view  to  making  them  as 
effective  as  possible  in  the  improvement  of 
educational  service. 

A  Timely  Meeting 

The  Merger  Act  had  brought  about  numer¬ 
ous  consolidations  of  school  districts.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  districts  had  made  careful  studies 
of  merging  plans  in  order  to  provide  more 
adequate  instructional  programs  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  The  Thompson  Plan,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  approximately  730  new 
buildings,  was  in  full  swing  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress.  The  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  in  progress.  The  1939  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  was  to  meet  within 
three  months  to  enact  new  measures  in  the 
interest  of  the  General  Welfare.  Supplemental 
and  new  legislation  in  the  field  of  education 
was,  therefore,  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Education  Congress. 

These  circumstances  made  the  Education 
Congress  of  1938,  one  of  the  most  timely  and 
crucial  meetings  since  their  inception  in  1919. 

Many  Crucial  Problems  Discussed 

Under  the  challenging  theme,  “Paramount 
Issues  in  Public  Education,”  the  members  of 
the  Education  Congress  deliberated  and  con¬ 
ferred  during  the  two-day  meeting.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  Congress  the  subject  of 
“Consolidating  Our  Educational  Gains”  was 
given  consideration.  This  presentation  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  review  of  achievements  under  pres¬ 
ent  legislation,  and  a  summary  of  the  needs 
for  supplemental  and  new  legislation. 

Special  emphasis  was  given  to  problems  and 
plans  in  school  finance  and  to  the  coordination 
of  educational  efforts.  Under  the  former  topic 
several  salient  subjects  were  discussed,  includ¬ 
ing  Improving  the  Education  System  Through 
Better  Financing,  Financial  Problems  Affecting 
Pennsylvania’s  Program,  What  the  P.  S.  E.  A. 
Study  Reveals,  and  The  Outlook  for  School 
Finance  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Education 
Trends.  Under  the  latter  topic  were  discussed 
such  subjects  as  Coordinating  Community  Edu¬ 
cational  Forces,  Adult  Education,  and  What 
Lies  Ahead  in  Secondary  Education. 


County  Superintendents  Confer 

Several  major  issues  in  education  con¬ 
fronted  the  office  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  Commonwealth.  Accordingly,  a 
special  conference  of  County  Superintendents 
was  arranged  during  the  conference  for  the 
consideration  of  their  immediate  problems. 
The  principal  theme  of  this  conference  was 
County  Planning  for  Education.  The  discus¬ 
sions  centered  around  the  merging  of  school 
districts,  organization  of  counties  into  larger 
attendance  areas,  expansion  of  transportation 
to  meet  new  needs  created  by  mergers,  and 
the  planning  of  new  school  buildings  under  the 
new  Thompson  Act. 

Nationally  Known  Speakers  on  Program 

Governor  George  H.  Earle,  through  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  Guy  K.  Bard,  extended  greetings 
to  the  Education  Congress.  The  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  addition  to  State 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  and  several 
of  his  staff  members,  invited  the  following  na¬ 
tionally  known  educational  leaders  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Congress:  Dr.  Newton  Ed¬ 
wards,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago;  Dr.  J.  Frank  Faust,  President,  P. 
S.  E.  A.;  Dr.  Ernest  0.  Melby,  Dean,  School 
of  Education,  Northwestern  University;  Dr. 
Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Murray  Haig,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Columbia  University. 

Doctor  Ade  Appoints  Advisory  Committee  for 
Congress  of  1939 

A  committee  of  educational  leaders  from 
every  part  of  the  State  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Superintendent  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  Education  Congress  of  1939.  In  nam¬ 
ing  the  members  of  this  Committee,  the  State 
Superintendent  included  representatives  of  both 
County  and  District  Superintendents  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  State.  He  also  desig¬ 
nated  representatives  from  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges,  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

(Continued  on  page  8,  column  1) 


OVER  SCORE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOLD 
DOCTORS’  DEGREES 


Twenty-two  of  Pennsylvania’s  246  district 
and  county  superintendents  and  four  of  the 
eighty-seven  assistant  superintendents  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  professional  preparation  to  the 
Doctorate  Degree.  Many  others  have  attained 
the  Master’s  Degree,  and  almost  half  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  Commonwealth  hold  the 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Education. 

Rising  standards  of  educational  service  char¬ 
acterize  every  sector  of  the  educational  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  State.  Elementary  teachers  in 
increasing  numbers  are  qualifying  for  college 
degrees;  secondary  school  teachers,  for  whom 
the  minimum  requirement  is  the  Baccalaureate 
Degree,  are  attaining  Master’s  Degrees.  Super¬ 
intendents  and  supervisory  officials,  according 
to  a  recent  survey,  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction. 

Improvement’  Noted  in  Four-Year  Period 

A  study  of  the  qualifications  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  in  1938,  as  compared  with  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  superintendents  who  served 
during  the  four-year  term  prior  to  that  date, 
reveals  an  increasing  number  of  professional 
degrees  in  practically  every  group.  From  1934 
to  1938  in  the  total  of  333  superintendents  and 
assistant  superintendents  in  the  State,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  holding  Bachelor  Degrees  rose 
from  281  to  296;  of  those  holding  Master’s 
Degrees  from  179  to  235,  and  of  those  holding 
Doctor’s  Degrees  from  thirteen  to  twenty-six, 
an  increase  of  exactly  100  per  cent. 

Viewing  the  trend  more  in  detail,  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  two  of  the  sixty-six  county  super¬ 
intendents,  or  three  per  cent,  serving  at  the 
present  time,  hold  Doctor’s  Degrees.  Four  of 
the  eighty-one  assistant  county  superintendents, 
or  five  per  cent,  have  also  earned  the  Doctor’s 
Degree.  Thus  there  is  noted  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  previous  quadrennium,  in  which 
none  of  the  assistant  county  superintendents 
had  attained  this  professional  distinction. 

Of  the  twenty  superintendents  of  school 
districts  of  the  second  class,  seven,  or  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  now  hold  the  Doctor’s  Degree,  as 
compared  with  five,  or  twenty-five  per  cent, 
during  the  previous  quadrennium.  Among  the 
superintendents  of  third  class  districts,  num¬ 
bering  160,  the  number  of  Doctor’s  Degrees 
has  more  than  doubled — thirteen,  or  eight  per 
cent,  now  possessing  this  rank,  as  against  six, 
or  three  per  cent,  for  the  previous  period. 


Table  Showing  Degrees  of  Superintendents 

The  following  table  indicates  the  status  of  county  and  district  superintendents,  and  their 
assistants,  with  respect  to  earned  professional  degrees: 


Total  No.  of  Supts.  Bachelor’s  Degrees  Master’s  Degrees  Doctor’s  Degrees 

1934-38  1938-42  1934-38  1938-42  1934-38  1938-42 


County  Supts . 

66 

48 

55 

23 

34 

2 

2 

Asst.  County  Supts.  . . . 

81 

64 

66 

32 

53 

_ 

4 

Second  Class  Dist.  Supts. 

20 

20 

20 

16 

16 

5 

7 

Third  Class  Dist.  Supts. 

160 

146 

151 

106 

128 

6 

13 

Asst.  Dist.  Supts . 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

333 

281 

296 

179 

235 

13 

26 

2 
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Pennsylvania's  Unique  Achievement  in  Educational  Plannins 


1938  Marks  Culmination  of  Quarter  Century  Effort  to  Develop  More  Adequate 
Attendance  Areas  and  Modernized  School  Plants 


With  .the  Ruth-Brownfield  Merger  Law  ef¬ 
fectively  functioning  throughout  the  State  and 
the  new  Thompson  School  Building  Plan  in 
full  swing,  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  dream  of  a  century  to  provide  adequate 
and  equal  educational  opportunities  for  both 
rural  and  urban  children  and  youth.  Already 
the  former  of  these  laws  has  some  twenty-seven 
completed  mergers  to  its  credit,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  1,400  other  school  districts  under 
County  Superintendents  are  systematically 
studying  their  school  situation  with  a  view 
to  submitting  to  their  respective  electorates 
in  1939,  the  proposition  of  merging  in  the 
interest  of  better  educational  facilities  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Under  the  second  of  these  laws,  728 
new  school  plant  construction  projects,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  rural  areas  of  the  State,  will  be 
under  way  by  January,  1939.  This  widespread 
building  program,  costing  an  estimated  $93,- 
000,000,  involves  815,  or  approximately  thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

BEFORE  1935 

The  “Status  Quo”  of  Pennsylvania’s  School 
Districts 

These  unique  achievements  are  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  decades  of  effort  to  reorganize  admin¬ 
istrative  units  for  educational  purposes.  Prior 
to  1935,  the  2,583  school  districts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  consisted  of  a  wide  variety  of  local  units 
coterminous  with  townships,  boroughs,  and 
cities.  The  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  of 
this  miscellaneous  organization  of  districts  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  these  units 
varied  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  many  square 
miles;  in  population  from  a  few  score  to  mil¬ 
lions;  in  valuation  from  less  than  $3,000  to 
more  than  $3,500,000,000;  the  number  of  pupils 
from  less  than  ten  to  more  than  300,000,  and 
in  number  of  teachers  from  none  to  over  8,000. 

Each  of  the  two  first-class  districts  in  the 
Commonwealth  had  a  population  of  more 
than  500,000;  the  twenty  second-class  districts 
had  populations  of  between  30,000  and  500,000 ; 
the  262  third-class  districts  had  between  5,000 
and  30,000,  and  the  2,303  fourth-class  districts 
had  fewer  than  5,000  each.  Of  this  last  class 
of  school  districts  more  than  1,100  had  less 
than  1,000  population,  and  1,500  had  less  than 
1,500;  thirty-five  fourth-class  districts  had  no 
teachers  whatever;  123  had  one  teacher;  167 
had. two  teachers;  133  had  three  teachers;  186 
had  four  teachers,  and  155  had  five  teachers. 

Thus,  there  were  approximately  800  districts 
in  Pennsylvania  with  an  average  of  only  five 
or  less  teachers  per  district,  each  district  em¬ 
ploying  a  secretary,  treasurer,  assessor,  tax  col¬ 
lector,  and  auditor.  Likewise,  there  were  1,423 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  having  no  secondary 
school  program  or  facilities.  Approximately,  a 
third  of  the  districts  had  too  few  pupils  to 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  schools  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  offer  children  and  youth  a  diver¬ 
sified  program  of  instruction. 

These  conditions  made  it  imperative  for 
those  charged  with  educational  leadership  in 
the  State  to  move  vigorously  toward  a  more 
defensible  organization  of  administrative  units. 

Trends  Toward  Improving  Local  5chool 
Situations 

Focusing  the  attention  of  citizens  on  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  tended  to  change  the  senti¬ 
ment  gradually  from  the  school  of  grandfather’s 
day  to  an  educational  program  that  meets  the 


needs  of  the  time.  Within  the  last  quarter 
century  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Transportation,  con¬ 
solidation,  and  special  subsidies  encouraged 
local  boards  to  establish  better  school  units. 
Reorganization  of  school  systems,  introduction 
of  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  the  en¬ 
richment  of  curriculums  made  the  public  con¬ 
scious  of  true  educational  values.  Consequently, 
the  number  of  one-teacher  schools  diminished 
and  consolidations,  aided  by  improved  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  developed  in  their  stead. 

The  School  Laws  of  1911,  provided  for  larger 
units  on  a  permissive  basis.  In  this  type  of 
organization,  known  as  the  union  district,  two 
or  more  districts  could  merge  their  identities 
for  school  purposes  and  be  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  the  combined  dis¬ 
trict.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  larger  unit  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  but  only  two  districts  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  availed  themselves  of  this  prerogative. 

Enabling  legislation  was  also  written  into  the 
laws  whereby  joint  schools,  which  are  larger 
units  supported  by  two  or  more  districts  de¬ 
siring  to  retain  their  civil  individuality,  may  be 
formed.  Few  districts,  however,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  provision. 

While  a  few  administrative  units,  chiefly 
cities,  have  become  larger  in  area  and  popula¬ 
tion,  the  units  which  they  have  absorbed  in 
their  expansion  have  been  outnumbered  by 
the  new  districts  created.  Since  1931,  however, 
when  the  State  Council  was  invested  with  au¬ 
thority  to  approve  each  new  administrative 
unit,  additions  to  the  number  of  administrative 
units  in  the  Commonwealth  were  definitely  dis¬ 
couraged. 

The  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  saw  a  great  interest  engendered  in  the 
secondary  school  movement.  Since  many 
smaller  districts  felt  they  were  not  receiving 
adequate  supervision,  a  law  was  enacted  in 
1901,  authorizing  any  district  to  elect  a  super¬ 
vising  principal.  Many  districts  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity,  and  today  this 
office  is  a  vital  factor  in  many  of  the  smaller 
administrative  units. 

Furthermore,  many  units  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  offering  a  complete  program  to  every 
child  in  the  district.  When  districts  which 
maintained  no  secondary  schools  were  required 
to  pay  tuition  for  their  pupils  who  attended 
secondary  schools  in  other  districts,  thoughtful 
educators  and  laymen  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  larger  unit  might  not  be  a  good  solution 
to  this  problem,  especially  in  the  weaker  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  feeling  gave  further  impetus  to 
the  trend  toward  a  larger  unit  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Improved  Minimum  Standards  Studied 

With  the  movement  toward  reorganization  of 
school  districts  in  progress,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  educational  leaders  to  give  direction  to 
this  trend  through  the  promulgation  of  de¬ 
fensible  minimum  educational  standards.  A 
part  of  Pennsylvania’s  effort  in  this  direction 
consisted  of  her  participation  with  nine  other 
states  in  a  study  of  local  school  units.  From 
this  research  specific  standards  were  proposed. 

For  elementary  schools  one  grade  to  a 
teacher  and  approximately  thirty-five  pupils 
per  teacher  were  recommended.  In  rural  areas 
280  pupils  with  seven  teachers  was  proposed 
(Continued  on  page  5,  column  1) 


DR.  DON  M.  WOLFE 


Chief,  Division  of  Registrations  and  Renewals 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Don  M.  Wolfe,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Registrations  and  Re¬ 
newals,  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  has  been  announced.  He  succeeds  Dr. 
W.  Ray  Smith,  who  has  become  Dean  of 
Instruction  at  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College. 

Education 

For  his  early  education,  Doctor  Wolfe  at¬ 
tended  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  of 
Elkins,  West  Virginia.  After  receiving  his  sec¬ 
ondary  school  diploma  in  1920  he  entered  the 
Davis-Elkins  College,  from  which  he  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  1923.  Since 
that  time  he  has  pursued  graduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  attained  the 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  1927,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  Degree  in  1930.  He  has  likewise 
studied  abroad  at  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1935. 

Experience 

His  professional  career  began  in  Farmington, 
West  Virginia,  in  1923,  where  he  served  as  in¬ 
structor  in  secondary  mathematics.  From  1924- 
1926  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  Petersburg,  West  Virginia.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  years  he  served  in  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  Bellevue,  in  the  capacity  of  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  secondary  schools  of  that  community. 

During  the  eight  years  prior  to  his  acceptance 
of  a  position  in  the  Department,  Doctor  Wolfe 
was  an  Associate  Professor  in  English  in  Gen¬ 
eva  College. 

His  New  Work 

As  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Registrations  and 
Renewals,  Doctor  Wolfe  will  supervise  the  is¬ 
suance  of  licenses  to  some  sixteen  professional 
and  occupational  groups  in  the  State.  He  will 
also  supervise  the  verification  of  the  status  of 
practitioners  against  whom  complaints  may  be 
made.  Another  duty  comprised  in  his  new 
office  is  the  conducting  of  examinations  in  bar- 
bering,  beauty  culture,  and  real  estate  practice. 

NEW  DEPUTY  EXECUTIVE  DI¬ 
RECTOR  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


Orren  H.  Lull,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  cur¬ 
rently  Regional  Director  for  the  Western 
States,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  recently  vacated  by 
Richard  R.  Brown. 

Mr.  Lull  has  been  connected  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  since  January, 
1936.  He  attended  school  at  the  Colegio 
Angelo-Peruano  of  Lima,  Peru,  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  the  University  of  Denver.  He 
received  his  B.  A.  degree  from  the  latter  in¬ 
stitution  in  1933.  He  has  had  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  educational  field,  having  served  as 
instructor  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  in  the  department  of  sociology  and 
social  work  at  Colorado  College. 

NEW  POSITION  FOR  HOME 
ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
SPECIALIST 


Miss  Florence  Fallgatter,  chief  of  the  home 
economics  service  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  resigned  her 
position  to  become  head  of  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education  department  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa.  Her  resignation  went 
into  effect  September  28,  when  she  assumed 
her  new  duties  in  the  Iowa  institution. 
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Following  is  the  Education  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  for  1939: 

Dr.  Clarence  E. 

Ackley  . Deputy  Superintendent 

Public  Instruction, 
Chairman 

James  C.  Bay .  •  , .  Supt.,  Easton 

L.  A.  BuDahn  .  .  Supt.,  Pottsville 

E.  T.  Chapman.  .  .Supt.,  New  Kensington 

John  H.  Dyer . Supt.,  Scranton 

J.  G.  Flowers . Pres.,  Lock  Haven  State 

Teachers  College 

Thomas  H.  Ford .  .  Supt.,  Reading 
W.  Lee  Gilmore  .  .  Supt.,  Oakmont 
John  V.  Hedge .  .  .  Supt.,  Lebanon 
Edwin  N.  Kehrli .  .  Supt.,  Wyoming  County 

Carl  G.  Leech . Supt.,  Delaware  County 

W.  M.  Lewis . Pres.,  Lafayette  College 

Earle  O.  Liggitt.  .  .  Supt.,  Munhall  Boro 
Joseph  R.  Miller .  .  Supt.,  Ambridge  Boro 

S.  F.  W.  Morrison.  Supt.,  Clearfield  Boro 
J.  Andrew  Morrow.  Supt.,  Bradford  County 
J.  Nelson  Mowls .  .  Supt.,  Uniontown 
Raym’d  G.  Mowrey.Supt.,  Franklin  County 
Joseph  H.  Neff.  .  .  .  Supt.,  Huntingdon 
County 

Frank  H.  Painter .  Supt.,  Lycoming  County 

Willis  E.  Pratt _ Supt.,  Erie  County 

Glennis  H.  Rickert .  Supt.,  Kane  Boro 

J.  N.  Roeder . Supt.,  Palmerton  Boro 

John  G.  Rossman .  Supt.,  Warren  Boro 
Ralph  R.  Smith .  .  Supt.,  Lansdale  Boro 
Warren  P.  Snyder .  Supt.,  Bristol  Boro 

Abstracts  from  Addresses 
Presented  at  the  1938  Education 
Congress 

Following  are  abstracts  from  the  principal 
addresses  delivered  before  the  Education  Con¬ 
gress  of  1938  at  Harrisburg: 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR 

BY  THE  HONORABLE  GUY  K.  BARD 

Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 


As  the  end  of  my  term  of  office  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  draws 
near  I  find  myself  from  day  to  day  reviewing 
our  achievements.  Of  the  many  forward  steps 
taken  I  feel  justly  proud.  I  desire  to  take  this 
occasion  of  expressing  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  many  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  which 
has  brought  success  to  our  efforts. 

Achievements  in  Public  Education 

Among  the  many  laws  placed  on  the  statute 
books  during  my  administration,  none  afford 
me  greater  satisfaction  than  those  relating  to 
public  education.  Our  success  in  this  direction 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  great  army  of  school  men  and 
women.  For  this  cooperation,  permit  me  to 
express  my  lasting  gratitude. 

My  deep  sense  of  pride  in  this  legislation 
may  readily  be  understood  when  we  reflect  that 
this  form  of  government  in  which  we  stead¬ 
fastly  believe  can  function  in  its  truest  sense 
only  when  it  carries  into  effect  the  wishes  of 
the  enlightened  citizen. 

A  well-rounded  and  efficient  public  education 
program  is  our  only  assurance  for  broad¬ 
minded  and  enlightened  citizens.  My  admin¬ 


istration,  just  as  all  those  in  the  past  have  been 
and  just  as  those  in  the  future  will  be,  has 
been  faced  with  the  ringing  challenge,  “What 
can  be  done  to  strengthen  and  improve  our 
educational  program?’' 

Most  Significant  Laws 

We  sincerely  believe  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  direction  in  the  last  four 
years;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  this  admin¬ 
istration  approximately  150  laws  relating  to 
public  education  have  been  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  are  today  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
we  have  done  for  the  legislative  framework  of 
our  education  program.  You  leaders  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  familiar  with  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  laws.  Permit  me,  however,  to  mention 
a  few  of  those  which  in  my  judgment  are  very 
significant  and  will  go  far  to  lift  us  to  higher 
levels : 

1.  The  Teacher  Tenure  Law. 

2.  The  Sabbatical  Leave  Law. 

3.  The  law  guaranteeing  better  salaries  for 
teachers  in  districts  of  the  fourth  class. 

4.  The  law  which  makes  the  salaries  of 
teachers  preferential  claims  against  the  funds 
available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  school  districts. 

5.  The  acts  which  extend  the  benefits  of 
transportation. 

6.  The  acts  which  expand  the  reimburse¬ 
ments  for  tuition  of  pupils  for  whom  adequate 
school  facilities  have  not  been  provided  within 
their  local  districts. 

7.  The  provision  for  a  more  comprehensive 
program  of  medical  inspection  of  school  pupils. 

8.  The  provision  for  the  audiometric  testing 
of  pupils  who  have  defective  hearing. 

9.  The  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
education  of  those  who  are  not  now  able  to 
profit  from  the  conventional  program  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

10.  A  longer  term  of  school  for  pupils  re¬ 
siding  in  rural  areas. 

11.  A  greater  safeguarding  of  the  lives  of 
those  pupils  for  whom  transportation  to  and 
from  school  must  be  provided. 

Plea  for  Graduated  Income  Tax 

I  regret  also  that  my  administration  has  not 
seen  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  which  would  make  possible  the 
enactment  of  a  law  calling  for  a  graduated  in¬ 
come  tax.  When  such  an  amendment  was  at 
least  proposed,  after  much  opposition,  and  was 
submitted  to  the  electorate,  it  was,  as  you 
well  remember,  defeated.  Such  defeat  may 
truly  be  attributed  to  selfish  interests  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  many  people  were  misled 
to  believe  that  if  a  graduated  personal  income 
tax  were  levied,  it  would  be  just  another  burden 
on  the  already  taxed  citizen.  In  reality,  as 
you  well  know,  the  crowning  merit  of  an  in¬ 
come  tax  is  that  it  taxes  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  pay.  Such  a  levy,  therefore,  would 
shift  a  part  of  the  burden  from  those  less 
able  to  contribute. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  Governor 
will  use  the  influence  of  his  office  to  hasten 
the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  that  will  enable  Pennsylvania  to 
make  use  of  this  widely-accepted  tax.  A  sound 
and  equitable  tax  system  is  a  basis  for  a  sound 
and  effective  educational  program.  Certainly, 
there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  abil¬ 
ity  to  pay  is  one  of  the  cardinal  features  of 
a  sound  tax  system. 


Improvements  Affecting  State  Teachers  Colleges 

I  derive  genuine  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  our  administration  has  witnessed  such 
marked  improvement  of  our  several  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  These,  be  it  remembered, 
are  fundamental  to  our  public  education.  These 
improvements  have  been  made  possible  through 
appropriations  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
together  with  the  large  sums  that  have  been 
secured  through  the  General  State  Authority. 

Merging  of  School  Districts 

Great  is  my  pride  concerning  the  law  of  1937, 
stimulating  the  merging  of  school  districts  into 
more  adequate  school  units.  This,  let  it  be 
noted,  preserves  local  control  in  that  the  mer¬ 
ger  programs  must  be  instituted  by  the  county 
boards  and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  the 
districts  concerned.  I  am  aware  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  law  many,  including 
school  authorities,  were  skeptical  as  to  its  wis¬ 
dom.  I  am  glad  to  report,  however,  that 
progress  under  its  provisions  has  been  so  rapid 
that  its  wisdom  and  potentialities  for  school 
reorganization  have  been  almost  universally 
accepted  by  school  people. 


CONSOLIDATING  OUR 
EDUCATIONAL  GAINS 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Introduction 

During  the  last  few  years,  public  education 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  the  excitement  of  this  rapid 
progress,  two  important  cautions  may  be  urged: 
first,  that  we  focus  our  steadfast  attention  on 
the  vital  goals  of  education;  second,  that  we 
consolidate  our  gains  as  a  basis  for  further 
advancement. 

Adequate  Framework  Provided  in 
the  Ruth-Brownfield  Law 

In  contemplating  a  greater  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  Pennsylvania  we  realized  three  years 
ago  the  necessity  of  an  administrative  frame¬ 
work  around  which  to  build  the  new  structure. 
Accordingly,  the  present  Ruth-Brownfield  Law, 
commonly  known  as  Act  157,  was  enacted. 
This,  we  are  convinced,  is  an  excellent  law 
which  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  an  adequate  framework  for  a  greatly 
improved  educational  program  for  our  State. 

This  noteworthy  law  will  facilitate  the  equal¬ 
ization  of  educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  State.  Pennsylvania  will  strikingly  allevi¬ 
ate  the  deficiences  in  the  educational  program 
of  the  less  populous  and  less  prosperous  areas. 

Articulates  With  the  New  Thompson  Plan 

The  practicability  of  the  Ruth-Brownfield 
Law  as  a  substantial  groundwork  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  enrichment  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  forcefully  demonstrated  in  the  easy 
articulation  with  the  new  Thompson  Plan. 
It  is  obvious  that  without  this  Act  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Plan  would  be  practically  futile.  Fortu¬ 
nately  within  a  period  of  four  weeks  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Plan,  supported  by  the  Merging  Law,  has 
made  it  possible  for  our  Commonwealth  to 
approve  sufficient  new  building  projects  to 
house  350,000  pupils  who  are  at  present  obliged 
to  attend  school  in  obsolete  one-room  or  two- 
room  buildings.  Within  that  period,  plans  for 
more  than  730  new  buildings  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ninety-two  million  dollars  and  serving 
a  population  of  almost  3,000,000  have  cleared 
through  the  Department.  The  true  significance 
( Continued  on  page  4,  column  1 ) 
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of  this  construction  program  may  be  more  fully 
appreciated  by  the  fact  that  the  completion 
of  these  projects  will  make  it  possible  to  trans¬ 
fer  pupils  from  approximately  1,500  outmoded 
and  unsanitary  one-room  schools  into  modern, 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  well  heated,  and 
sanitary  new  buildings. 

Specific  Cains 

Practically  all  of  the  educational  measures 
enacted  by  the  1937  General  Assembly  are  di¬ 
rectly  expedited  by  these  two  laws — the  Ruth- 
Brownfield  Act  and  the  Thompson  Plan.  These 
comprehensive  measures  open  the  way  for  the 
public  school  to  advance  far  toward  the  goal 
of  a  richer  and  more  extensive  educational 
program  for  our  citizens. 

1.  Administrative  Efficiency 

A  summarization  of  gains  in  administrative 
efficiency  under  the  Ruth-Brownfield  Law  is 
impressive.  The  creation  of  county  boards  con¬ 
tributes  toward  the  better  management  of  fis¬ 
cal  affairs  within  the  local  areas.  It  provides 
the  machinery  for  larger  administrative  units 
and  better  attendance  areas.  These  larger 
areas  facilitate  the  development  of  more  ade¬ 
quate  general  and  vocational  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

Other  administrative  improvements  under  the 
Merging  Law  are  safer  and  more  extensive 
transportation  of  pupils  to  the  larger  school 
centers  and  the  better  regulation  of  tuition 
charges  to  consolidated  schools.  Under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  county  superintendents,  1,400  of 
Pennsylvania’s  2,582  school  districts  have  in¬ 
itiated  programs  of  studying  their  needs  with 
a  view  to  the  merging  of  smaller  districts  into 
more  efficient  administrative  areas. 

2.  Teacher  Improvement 

Closely  correlated  with  the  larger  attendance 
areas  and  the  merged  school  districts  are  im¬ 
provements  in  the  preliminary  and  in-service 
education  of  teachers.  The  professional  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been  stimulated 
to  attain  higher  qualifications  for  the  greater 
responsibilities  imposed  by  the  larger  school 
centers. 

The  ever-rising  level  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  has  led  to  the  provision 
whereby  all  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
shall  have  completed  four  years  of  post¬ 
secondary  education  before  becoming  eligible 
for  certification. 

To  further  induce  teachers  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  professional  improvement,  salary  res¬ 
torations  have  been  made  and  periodic  com¬ 
pensation  has  been  given  preferential  claim 
over  other  obligations  of  the  district. 

Sabbatical  leave  of  absence  has  been  author¬ 
ized  for  teachers  who  have  rendered  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  years  of  service  in  the  schools. 

Worthy  of  mention  here  in  connection  with 
the  gains  in  teachers’  improvement  is  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  our  retirement  service.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 
continues  to  be  actuarily  and  eminently  sound 
and  to  enjoy  the  reputation  as  being  among  the 
best  in  America. 

3.  Program  Enrichment  and  Expansion 

The  most  vital  phase  of  educational  service 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  the  program  of  in¬ 
struction.  This  crucial  area  has  benefited  in  a 
vast  degree  under  the  merging  plan.  Among 
the  improvements  are  universal  medical  inspec¬ 
tion,  longer  school  terms,  and  the  inclusion  of 
seventeen-  and  eighteen-year-old  pupils  under 
the  attendance  law,  all  of  which  have  become 
a  reality  in  Pennsylvania. 


Children  who  suffer  from  physical  or  mental 
handicaps  have  been  given  educational  advan¬ 
tages  through  new  developments  in  the  school 
program.  Provision  has  been  made  for  county 
supervisors  of  special  education  who  will  be 
competent  to  detect  such  children  as  need 
special  education  and  to  organize  classes  suit¬ 
able  to  their  particular  needs.  Audiometric 
tests  have  been  provided  to  determine  which 
children  require  special  care  because  of  defec¬ 
tive  hearing.  Medical  inspection  service  on  a 
legal  basis  has  been  extended  to  all  children 
both  in  the  independent  districts  and  in  the 
small  scattered  rural  areas. 

Out-of-School  Youth  and  Adults 

A  program  of  education  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults  has  been  made  a  regular  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  This  has  taken 
the  form  of  individual  guidance,  vocational 
activities,  recreation,  and  creative  projects 
adapted  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
grown-ups  who  participate  in  the  program. 

Institute  of  Public  Service 

Also  an  Institue  of  Public  Service  has  been 
established  to  give  formal  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion  for  firemen,  policemen,  and  other  civic 
officials.  It  is  planned  to  expand  the  education 
of  public  service  employes  gradually  until  prac¬ 
tically  all  types  of  public  service  occupations 
such  as  health,  safety  inspection,  public  works, 
recreation,  housing,  and  personnel  management 
schools  will  be  included  in  the  program. 

Technical  and  Business  Institute 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has, 
through  an  amendment  to  the  School  Laws, 
anticipated  the  establishment  of  the  Technical 
and  Business  Institute  and  now  authorizes 
school  directors  to  lease  any  part  of  their  re¬ 
spective  school  building  and  equipment  and 
premises  to  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
this  purpose.  The  opportunity  is  here  presented 
for  meeting  new  demands;  the  opportunity  for 
analyzing  the  life  needs  of  young  people  and 
adults. 

Conservation  of  Cains  Through 
Supplemental  Legislation 

To  make  effective  this  program  of  education 
planned  by  the  educational  leaders  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  certain  additional  remedial  enact¬ 
ments  seem  eminently  desirable.  These  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  On  County  Planning 

Act  157,  as  we  have  seen,  has  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  reorganization  of  our  Adminis¬ 
trative  Units.  Briefly  stated,  the  Act  has  been 
held  vulnerable  with  reference  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  setting  January  1,  1937,  as  an  arbitrary 
date  for  determining  whether  a  district  must 
be  merged  and  for  determining  whether  the 
district  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  on  a  merger 
in  1939.  It  is  claimed  that  this  feature  of  the 
law  constitutes  special  class  legislation.  In 
order  that  no  difficulties  may  arise  after  the 
referendum  on  this  question  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  voters  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  November,  1939,  the  Act  should  be 
amended  to  eliminate  any  doubt  regarding  the 
features  which  have  been  challenged. 

Creation  of  District  Superintendencies 

The  second  item  of  supplementary  legislation 
desirable,  with  reference  to  county  planning, 
is  that  there  should  be  some  reasonable  re¬ 
striction  set  up  with  reference  to  the  creation 
of  district  superintendencies. 


Employment  of  Legal  Assistance 

In  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Act  157,  an¬ 
other  obstacle  which  has  been  encountered  is 
that  no  provision  has  heretofore  been  made 
for  county  boards  to  employ  legal  assistance. 
This  shortcoming  in  the  measure  has  also  been 
recognized  and  a  remedy  sought  by  another 
amendment  contained  within  the  Senate  bill 
No.  40,  now  under  consideration  of  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

Reimbursement  for  Transportation 

There  still  exists  a  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  provisions  of  Act  157  and  the  various  en¬ 
actments  pertaining  to  reimbursement  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  tuition  costs. 

2.  On  Special  Education 

In  our  second  category  of  desirable  remedial 
legislation  are  the  needs  with  reference  to  spe¬ 
cial  education.  The  type  of  remedy  which 
seems  to  be  desirable  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
extra  reimbursement  which  is  now  due  and 
payable  to  districts  maintaining  special  classes 
shall  be  paid,  with  the  proviso  that  this  extra 
reimbursement  shall  at  least  in  part  be  passed 
on  to  the  specially  paid  teachers  required  for 
conducting  classes  of  this  type. 

3.  On  Auditing  Accounts 

In  most  instances,  these  individuals  who  are 
chosen  as  auditors  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
their  friendship  with  the  very  individuals  whose 
accounts  they  are  responsible  for  auditing. 
These  accounts  should  be  audited  by  some 
competent  and  impartial  group  of  individuals. 
It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  place  the 
auditing  of  all  school  accounts  directly  under 
the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

4.  On  Election  of  Superintendents 

The  present  obsolete  method  of  choosing 
superintendents  both  in  the  districts  and  in 
the  counties  should  be  remedied.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  why  district  school  directors  who  are 
already  organized  with  officers  consisting  of 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  should  or¬ 
ganize  as  a  convention  choosing  each  quadren- 
nium  to  choose  the  superintendent.  It  also 
seems  evident  that  there  now  exists  no  adequate 
reason  why  county  superintendents  should  be 
selected  through  a  convention  of  all  the  school 
directors  of  the  districts  of  the  fourth  class. 

5.  The  State  Council  of  Education 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  should 
be  chosen  for  staggered  terms  of  office.  It 
might  be  preferable  that  no  changes  be  made 
more  frequently  than  each  two-year  period 
and  that  the  terms  of  each  appointee  should 
be  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Certainly  the 
terms  should  be  so  staggered  as  to  make  it 
impossible,  or  at  least  extremely  difficult,  for 
any  change  of  administration  to  accomplish  at 
any  one  time  a  change  in  more  than  a  bare 
majority  of  the  total  membership. 

6.  On  Reduction  of  Personnel 

There  is  certainly  real  need  of  clarifying  the 
method  by  which  boards  of  school  directors 
may  reduce  their  staffs  when  it  is  found  that 
the  district  has  under  a  contract  a  greater 
number  of  teachers  than  is  really  necessary 
for  carrying  out  effectively  the  educational 
program  of  the  community. 
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(Continued  from  page  2,  column  2) 
as  a  desirable  minimum  unit.  On  the  secon¬ 
dary  level  a  maximum  of  thirty  pupils  per 
teacher  for  junior  high  schools  and  senior  high 
schools  was  the  suggested  standard.  As  a 
basal  unit  for  a  secondary  school,  330  pupils 
with  ten  teachers  was  advocated.  The  unit 
cost  per  pupil  was  designated  at  $78.31. 

Certain  obstacles  were  recognized  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  pro¬ 
grams  in  keeping  with  these  desirable  standards. 
Local  tradition  was  an  ever-present  hin¬ 
drance.  Resistance  to  the  reduction  in  number 
of  school  directors,  school  boards,  and  school 
board  employes  was  another  negative  element. 
The  desire  on  the  part  of  small  communities 
to  retain  complete  authority  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools  regardless  of  their  adequacy 
was  in  evidence.  There  was  also  objection  to 
the  idea  of  transportation  of  children  to  school. 
A  vast  amount  of  work  was  necessary  to  dis¬ 
seminate  authentic  information  to  the  general 
public  in  order  that  they  might  intelligently 
evaluate  the  advantages  of  modem  schools. 

There  were  also  special  problems  which  had 
to  be  solved  to  facilitate  the  evolution  of  the 
larger  administrative  unit.  One  of  these  was 
the  problem  of  devising  a  type  of  organization 
for  the  unit  itself.  Likewise,  the  present  as¬ 
sessment  system  required  improvement  to  the 
end  that  each  .school  district  might  obtain  the 
aid  to  which  it  is  entitled.  An  equitable  basis 
of  distributing  state-aid  and  of  raising  reve¬ 
nues  from  local  taxation  in  support  of  schools 
constituted  a  dual  problem.  A  similar  issue 
was  the  establishment  of  a  constant  relation 
between  State  subsidies  and  the  ability  of  dis¬ 
tricts  to  pay.  Finally,  the  need  of  a  central 
system  of  tax  collection  was  felt  by  those 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  educational 
leadership  in  Pennsylvania. 

Series  of  Pennsylvania  Studies 

To  study  these  fundamental  and  compre¬ 
hensive  problems  a  number  of  commissions  and 
committees  worked  in  the  Commonwealth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  dozen  years.  Among  these  groups, 
which  have  varied  in  size  and  function,  are 


the  following: 

Education  Survey  Committees  ....  1925 

A  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  State 

Subsidies  .  1927 

Commission  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Problems  in  Pennsylvania  1931 
Recodification  of  the  School  Laws  1931 

House  Bill  No.  1335  .  1933 

Cooperative  Study  of  the  Unit  of 
School  Administration  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  .  1934 

Study  of  Local  School  Units — Fed¬ 
eral  Project  No.  5-122  .  1935 


SINCE  1935 

Pennsylvania’s  New  Merger  Law 

The  entire  movement  for  a  reorganization  of 
school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  culminated  in 
the  Merger  Law  enacted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  Pennsylvania  in  1937.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  school  districts 
supervised  by  County  Superintendents,  con¬ 
tinue  to  administer  their  local  schools  with  the 
supervision  and  approval  of  the  County  Board 
of  School  Directors.  This  body,  which  is 
elected  by  the  school  directors  of  the  county 
in  convention,  is  chosen  from  the  membership 
of  local  boards  and  functions  under  the  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ent. 


The  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  County 
Board  of  School  Directors  are  somewhat  im¬ 
pressive.  They  review  and  approve  budgets 
and  financial  reports  of  school  districts  under 
County  Superintendents.  The  approval  of 
transportation  routes  is  another  of  their  pre¬ 
rogatives.  This  body  also  supervises  the  ac¬ 
counting  practices  of  local  boards  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Of  deeper  significance,  possibly,  than  these 
functions  are  those  which  relate  to  county  plan¬ 
ning  with  respect  to  school  buildings  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction.  The  County  Board  ap¬ 
proves  or  disapproves  school  sites  and  makes 
reports  to  the  State  Council  of  Education  on 
the  status  of  educational  affairs  within  the 
county.  Most  important  of  all,  the  County 
Board,  together  with  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ent,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  school 
districts  into  larger  and  more  adequate  at¬ 
tendance  areas  and  administrative  units,  and 
of  preparing  and  submitting  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  petitions  for  the  merging  of 
districts. 

Guiding  Principles  for  the  Merging  of  School 
Districts 

To  assist  County  Boards  and  County  Super¬ 
intendents  in  these  vital  functions,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  formulated 
guiding  principles  for  their  use.  Basing  the 
proposals  on  the  mandates  of  the  constitution, 
the  Department  framed  these  recommendations 
with  a  view  to  providing,  maintaining,  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  educated. 
Accordingly,  school  officials  were  urged  to  re¬ 
organize  districts  only  on  the  basis  of  sound 
standards  and  wise  planning.  The  constant 
consultation  with  County  Superintendents,  who 
represented  the  administrative  leadership  in 
the  merging  program,  was  recommended. 

Two  basic  considerations  were  proposed: 
namely,  the  merging  of  small  districts,  and 
the  consolidation  of  schools  within  merging 
districts.  The  merging  program  should  evolve 
in  the  light  of  distribution  of  population  and 
wealth  so  that  the  new  program  might  be 
carried  on  efficiently  and  economically.  The 
program  should  recognize  all  children  through 
at  least  the  twelfth  grade.  In  elementary  at¬ 
tendance  areas  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  was 
placed  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pupils  per 
teacher.  In  the  secondary  attendance  areas 
a  unit  was  to  comprise  at  least  seven  teachers 
and  175  pupils.  The  suggested  standard  for 
size  was  a  unit  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
adequate  administrative  and  supervisory  serv¬ 
ices.  On  this  basis  the  Department  sug¬ 
gested  an  enrolment  of  at  least  750  pupils  per 
unit. 

In  organizing  attendance  areas  and  adminis¬ 
trative  units,  school  officials  in  the  various 
counties  were  encouraged  to  collect  essential 
data,  project  plans  for  the  division  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  involved  into  satisfactory  attendance 
areas  on  the  basis  of  the  data  collected,  and  to 
prepare  the  necessary  petition  for  merging  dis¬ 
tricts  for  presentation  to  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  that  the  Court  might  frame  the 
question  for  submission  to  the  electorate.  In 
the  collection  of  data  attention  was  called  to 
such  vital  factors  as  population  trends,  ex¬ 
isting  building  facilities,  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  financial  resources,  personnel  records  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  public  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  school  problems.  Closely  related  to 
the  collection  of  data  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  merging  movement  to 
the  folks  of  the  several  communities  in  order 


that  they  may  understand  the  new  develop¬ 
ments,  and  participate  in  them  as  widely  as 
possible. 

Other  suggested  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  school  officials  were  that  the  new  administra¬ 
tive  unit  need  not  be  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  any  existing  school  district,  and 
that  the  reorganization  of  local  units  does  not 
imply  arbitrary  distinction  between  rural  and 
urban  areas.  In  fact,  every  effort  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  urban  and  rural 
folks  was  to  be  encouraged. 

Adjustment  of  the  financial  affairs  of  merged 
school  districts  was  another  major  point 
stressed  in  the  guiding  regulations.  The  assets 
and  liabilities  of  merging  districts  would  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  newly  organized  school 
district.  Similarly,  school  property  would  enter 
the  possession  of  the  district  which  contained 
the  site  of  such  property  under  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Uncollected  taxes  of  any  portion  of  a  merged 
school  district  should  be  collected  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  within  which  such  portion  of  a  former  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  merged.  Funds,  indebtedness, 
and  all  other  accounts  should  be  adjusted  and 
proportioned  on  a  per  pupil  basis. 

728  New  School  Buildings  for  1939 

A  unique  coincidence  of  events  operated  to 
make  possible  the  consummation  of  a  unique 
school  building  program  for  Pennsylvania  in 
which  728  new  buildings  were  in  prospect  for 
1939.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  movement 
toward  larger  administrative  units  had  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  enactment  of  the  famous  Merg¬ 
ing  Law  of  1937.  The  PWA  had  launched  a 
nation-wide  program  of  building  construction 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  moneys. 

The  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  was  called  for  August,  1938, 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  enabling 
legislation  with  respect  to  Federal  grants  for 
buildings.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Plan  came  into  being.  This  measure,  spon¬ 
sored  by  State  Senator,  Edward  J.  Thompson, 
contemplated  that  thousands  of  small,  out¬ 
moded,  unsanitary,  overcrowded  single-room 
and  other  small  and  unsatisfactory  school 
buildings  throughout  the  State  could  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  replaced  by  new  buildings,  providing 
all  the  requirements  of  the  modern  educational 
system.  This  widespread  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  would  be  achieved  by  providing 
capital  for  alterations  to  existing  buildings  and 
the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

The  general  plan  encompassed  three  means 
for  these  accomplishments.  One  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  grants  of  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  all  worthy  projects,  which 
could  be  secured  from  the  PWA  before  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1938.  Another  was  to  establish  a 
means  for  the  Pennsylvania  General  State  Au¬ 
thority  to  secure  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  schoolhouse  construction  in  the 
State.  A  third  means  was  the  securing  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  from  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  through  funds  made  available  for 
educational  purposes.  The  coordination  of  these 
factors,  combined  with  the  participation  by 
school  districts  according  to  their  financial  and 
legal  ability  to  pay,  would  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  previously  withheld  desirable 
progress. 

The  financial  responsibility  for  this  vast 
school  plant  construction  program  is  shared  by 
three  public  agencies  in  ratios  which  when 
computed  for  all  the  projects  applied  for  in 
the  school  districts  of  the  State  are  about  as 
follows:  Forty-five  per  cent  by  the  Federal 
Government,  approximately  twenty-seven  and 
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Director,  Bureau  Administration  and  Finance 

CARL  D.  MORNEWECK,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
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LARGER  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


The  Bureau  of  Instruction  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  a  plan  intended  to  regulate  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  so  that  only  those  buildings 
large  enough  to  contain  the  facilities  required 
for  a  broad,  comprehensive,  modern  educational 
program  will  be  erected.  The  plan  provides 
that  the  attendance  areas  may  be  sufficiently 
large  to  finance  a  program  t;o  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  community.  A  wise  use  of 
Federal  funds  implies  that  the  money  shall 
be  spent  for  school  buildings  large  enough  to 
provide  the  facilities  necessary  for  offering  all 
boys  and  girls  equal  educational  opportunities. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  FOURTH 
CLASS  RECEIVE  $7,000,000  IN 
SEMI-ANNUAL  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION 


GEORGE  H.  RICHWINE 

Adviser,  Public  School  Subsidies 


Amount  Represents  Reimbursement  for 
Teachers’  Salaries  and  Closed  Schools 

School  districts  of  the  fourth  class,  which  op¬ 
erate  under  the  supervision  of  county  superin¬ 
tendents  in  Pennsylvania,  have  received  their 
semi-annual  appropriations  from  the  State, 
amounting  to  $7,295,461.11.  These  appropria¬ 
tions  represent  mainly  reimbursement  to  these 
smaller  districts  on  account  of  expenditures  for 
teachers’  salaries.  Included  also  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  reimbursement  for  closed  schools  in 
order  that  the  local  districts  may  have  adequate 
funds  to  provide  transportation  of  these  pupils 
from  closed  schools  to  larger  centers.  Thus,  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  half- 
year,  $6,791,361.11  applies  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  $504,100  applies  to  closed  schools. 

Rate  of  Reimbursement 

The  rate  of  reimbursement  to  school  districts 
by  the  State  is  determined  by  several  basic 
factors  indicative  of  the  districts’  ability  to  pay 
for  education.  Districts  having  low  property 
valuation  receive  relatively  greater  State  ap¬ 
propriations  than  districts  having  higher  prop¬ 
erty  valuation.  The  rate  is,  likewise,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  district. 

In  cases  where  the  local  district  is  financing 
the  education  of  resident  children  in  orphan¬ 
ages  or  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the 
costs  of  such  education  are  deducted  from  the 
appropriation  to  relieve  the  local  district  of 
the  responsibility  of  making  such  payments. 
Likewise,  the  amounts  due  the  School  Em¬ 
ployes’  Retirement  Fund  from  local  districts 
is  deducted  from  the  total  appropriation  due. 

Summary  of  Appropriations  by  County 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  each  county  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth: 


For 

For 

Teachers’ 

Closed 

Total 

County 

Salaries 

Schools 

Allotment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Adams  . 

.  $61,762.75 

$5,106.00 

$66,862.75 

Allegheny  . 

.  286,413.30 

11,600.00 

298,013.30 

Armstrong  . 

.  125,010.25 

6,800.00 

131,81025 

Beaver  . 

.  79,743.25 

3.600.00 

83,343.25 

Bedford  . 

.  112,254.74 

15,700.00 

127,954.74 

Berks  . 

.  195,199.13 

17,500.00 

212,699.13 

Blair  . 

.  72,509.75 

6,100.00 

78,609.75 

Bradford  . 

.  130,635.97 

25,200.00 

155,835.97 

Bucks  . 

135,988.17 

8,200.00 

144,188.17 

Butler  . 

.  108,525.35 

7,300.00 

115,828.35 

Cambria  . 

.  284,525.02 

7,900.00 

292,425.02 

Cameron  . 

.  19,867.96 

2,700.00 

22,567.96 

Carbon  . 

.  60,487.50 

1,200.00 

61,687.50 

Centre  . 

.  113,949.82 

8,600.00 

122,549.82 

Chester  . . 

.  147,349.22 

14,400.00 

161,74922 

Clarion  . 

.  106,583.86 

10,000.00 

116,583.86 

Clearfield  . 

.  167,598.37 

8,900.00 

176,498.37 

Clinton  . 

.  57,662.80 

4,800.00 

62,462.80 

Columbia  . 

.  82,716.75 

5,700.00 

88,416.75 

Crawford  . 

.  109,237.40 

18,800.00 

128,037.40 

Cumberland  . 

.  101,093.15 

6,400.00 

107,493.15 

Dauphin  . 

.  95,512.02 

4,500.00 

100,012.02 

Delaware  . 

.  200,073.23 

2,300.00 

202,37323 

Elk  . 

.  48,740.62 

8,000.00 

56,740.62 

Erie  . 

.  136,089.28 

6,600.00 

142,68928 

Fayette  . 

.  125,777.26 

4,900.00 

130,677  26 

Forest  . 

.  18,411.36 

5,000.00 

23,411.36 

Franklin  . 

.  82,606.75 

10,700.00 

93,306.75 

Fulton  . 

.  26,906.25 

4,100.00 

31,00625 

Greene  . 

.  76,698.12 

6,300.00 

82,998.12 

Huntingdon  . 

.  80,713.25 

9,000.00 

89,713.25 

Indiana  . 

.  159,41536 

9,700.00 

169,115.86 

Jefferson  . 

.  126,104.99 

5,700.00 

131,804.99 

Juniata  . 

.  35,91169 

2,500.00 

38,411.59 

Lackawanna  . 

.  103,396.75 

6,100.00 

109,496.75 

Lancaster  . 

.  195,719.00 

11,300.00 

207,019.00 

Lawrence  . 

.  87,366.50 

7,200.00 

94,566.50 

Lebanon  . 

.  76,232.70 

5,800.00 

82,032.70 

Lehigh  . 

.  83,98625 

6,500.00 

90,486.25 

Luzerne  . 

.  215,478.82 

4,800.00 

220,278.82 

Lycoming  . 

.  77,551.12 

10,400.00 

87,951.12 

McKean  . 

.  72,918.00 

10,200.00 

83,118.00 

Mercer  . 

.  97,000.05 

6,900.00 

103,900.05 

Mifflin  . 

.  59,037.37 

2,900.00 

61,937.37 

Monroe  . 

.  34,625.12 

6,400.00 

41,025.12 

Montgomery  . 

.  185,43368 

12,300.00 

197,73358 

Montour  . 

.  10,219.44 

2,900.00 

13,119.44 

Northampton  . 

.  83,658.12 

2,200.00 

85,858.12 

Northumberland  . 

.  82,823.49 

4,600.00 

87,423.49 

Perry  . 

.  65,234.38 

5,600.00 

70,834.3 8 

Pike  . 

.  16,348.50 

5,800.00 

22,148.50 

Potter  . 

.  64,572.50 

7,900.00 

72,472.50 

Schuylkill  . 

.  203,322.30 

6,500.00 

209,822.30 

Snyder  . 

.  48,794.25 

2,600.00 

51,394.25 

Somerset  . 

.  135,294.15 

8,700.00 

143,994.15 

Sullivan  . 

.  26,201.37 

5,700.00 

31,901.37 

Susquehanna  . 

.  81,014.66 

12,700.00 

93,714.66 

Tioga  . 

.  104,775.71 

18,600.00 

123,375.71 

Union  . 

.  33,183.75 

2,200.00 

35,383.75 

Venango  . 

.  64,283.99 

6,500.00 

70,783.99 

Warren  . 

.  71,742.90 

9,900.00 

81,642.90 

Washington  . 

.  190,856.37 

11,000.00 

201,856.37 

Wayne  . 

.  60,732.12 

8,500.00 

69,232.12 

Westmoreland  . 

.  167,341.19 

4,900.00 

172,241.19 

Wyoming  . 

.  44,319.50 

5,600.00 

49,919.50 

York  . . . 

.  175,822.07 

5,100.00 

180,922.07 

Totals  . 

.  $6,791,361.11 

$504,100.00 

$7,295,461.11 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE-  -Continued 


NEW  ATTENDANCE  RECISTER 
REVEALS  MARKED 
IMPROVEMENTS 


DR.  DONALD  P.  DAVIS 

Director,  Bureau  oj  Administration  and  Finance 


Data  More  Valid  and  Better  Classified  for 
Practical  Use 

The  1938-1939  School  Attendance  Register,  re¬ 
vised  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  Department 
as  well  as  with  recommendations  of  both 
regional  conferences  of  various  State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  and  those  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  reveals  marked 
merits  over  previous  registers.  Principal  among 
these  are  the  following: 

Citing  specific  improvements,  Pennsylvania’s 
actual  enrolment  will  be  obtained  without  du¬ 
plication  in  the  new  registers;  provision  is 
made  to  determine  average  daily  membership 
and  a  more  reliable  measure  of  the  load  of  any 
school.  A  table  of  contents  has  also  been 
added,  thereby  making  it  easier  and  quicker 
for  a  teacher  to  obtain  information  as  desired. 
Likewise,  careful  definitions  of  terms  are  given 
so  that  the  teacher  will  have  no  question  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  various  items  in  the 
register.  Space  for  reporting  information  on 
the  transportation  of  pupils  is  provided. 

The  register  has  been  revised  so  that  accurate 
figures  will  be  available  regarding  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  individual  grade,  and  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  on  the  Teacher’s  Monthly  Atten¬ 
dance  Report  for  optional  information  which 
the  local  district  may  desire.  Finally,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  of  information  required  to  be 
recorded  on  the  Teacher’s  Monthly  Attendance 
Report  has  been  reduced  from  134  to  eighty- 
eight  items. 


$5,900,000  SEMI-ANNUAL  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  TO  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS 


CEORCE  H.  RICHWINE 

Adviser,  Public  School  Subsidies 


Amounts  Distributed  in  September 

Pennsylvania’s  278  school  districts  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  classes  have  received  their  semi¬ 
annual  appropriation  for  teachers’  salaries  and 
special  education  services,  amounting  to  $5,951,- 
336.91.  Of  this  amount,  $3,731.60  was  appro¬ 
priated  as  reimbursement  for  costs  of  exten¬ 
sion  education;  $32,245.05  for  special  education, 
and  $5,915,360.20  for  salaries  of  teachers. 

September  and  March  Payments 

These  semi-annual  appropriations  are  paid  in 
September  and  March  of  each  year  to  districts 
of  the  second  and  third  class.  The  figures  above 
represent  the  amounts  of  the  appropriation  as 
deductions  have  been  made  for  such  charges 
as  salaries  of  superintendents,  tuition  of  pupils 
enroled  in  orphanages  and  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  blind,  and  retirement  service. 


Summary  of  Appropriations  to  Second  and  Third  Class  Districts  by  Counties 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  this  semi-annual  appropriation  to  districts  of 
the  second  and  third  class  arranged  according  to  counties: 


Extension 

Teachers’ 

and  Special 

Total 

County 

Salaries 

Education 

Allotment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Adams  . 

.  $13,500.00 

_ 

$13,500.00 

Allegheny  . 

.  641,557.35 

$ 1.200.00S 

642,75735 

Armstrong  . 

.  38,928.12 

— 

38,928.12 

Beaver  . 

.  170,258.33 

252 .78E 
750.00S 

171,261.11 

Berks  . 

.  137,474.16 

1,270.26E 

3, 300 .OOS 

142,044.42 

Blair  . 

.  132,958.75 

750.00S 

133,708.75 

Bradford  . 

.  17,700.00 

— 

17,700.00 

Bucks  . 

.  30,956.25 

450.00S 

31,40635 

Butler  . 

.  36,518.12 

— 

36,518.12 

Cambria  . 

.  143,826.88 

443.27E 

1,053.75S 

145,323.90 

Carbon  . 

.  55,599.68 

300.00S 

55,899.68 

Chester  . 

.  57,898.69 

900.00S 

58,798.69 

Clearfield  . 

.  62,325.00 

— 

62,325.00 

Clinton  . 

.  20,613.75 

150.00S 

20,763.75 

Columbia  . 

.  36,010.62 

— 

36,010.62 

Crawford  . 

.  28,875.00 

300.00S 

29,175.00 

Cumberland  . 

.  29,525.00 

150.00S 

29,675.00 

Dauphin  . 

.  142,560.00 

34.30E 

1.476.30S 

144,070.60 

Delaware  . 

.  213,069.05 

1,863.75S 

214,932.80 

Elk  . 

.  29,252.50 

— 

29,252.50 

Erie  . 

.  135,718.19 

5,763 .75S 
33.95E 

141,515.89 

Fayette  . 

.  323,176.12 

150.00S 

323,326.12 

Franklin  . 

.  41,170.00 

290.00S 

41,460.00 

Greene  . 

.  12,950.00 

12,950.00 

9,625.00 

Huntingdon  . 

.  9,625.00 

— 

Indiana  . 

.  26,62950 

— 

26,629.50 

Jefferson  . 

.  20,929.50 

— 

20,929.50 

Lackawanna  . 

.  493,558.43 

647  50E 

496,043.43 

1,837.508 

Lancaster  . 

210.00E 

87,97035 

.  86,560.25 

1,200.00S 

Lawrence  . 

.  92,668.12 

281 .79E 

92,949.91 

Lebanon  . 

.  25,900.00 

450.00S 

26,350.00 

Lehigh  . 

.  114,275.00 

134.40E 

450.00S 

114,859.40 

Luzerne  . 

.  684,705.50 

58.18E 
910. OOS 

685,673.68 

Lycoming  . 

.  77,525.00 

450.00S 

77,975.00 

McKean  . 

.  37,100.00 

— 

37,100.00 

Mercer  . 

.  76,100.00 

— 

76,100.00 

Mifflin  . 

.  32,100.00 

300 .OOS 

32,400.00 

Monroe  . 

.  16,275.00 

300.00S 

16,575.00 

Montgomery  . 

.  206,047.08 

1,500.00S 

207,547.08 

Montour  . 

.  13,70250 

— 

13,702.50 

Northampton  . 

.  135,137.18 

1,800.00S 

136,937.18 

N orthumberland  . 

.  126,672.11 

150.00S 

126,822.11 

Schuylkill  . 

.  233,062.89 

162.00E 
450 ,00S 

233,674.89 

Somerset  . 

.  82,500.00 

150.00S 

82,650.00 

Susquehanna  . 

.  16,875.00 

— 

16,875.00 

Venango  . 

.  43,693.12 

150  .OOS 

43,843.12 

Warren  . 

.  18,550.00 

115.67E 
450 .00S 

19,115.67 

Washington  . 

.  216,775.12 

750 .OOS 

217,525.12 

6,405.00 

Wayne  . 

.  6,405.00 

Westmoreland  . 

.  368,449.07 

8750E 
900 .00S 

369,436.57 

York  . 

.  101,11853 

1,200.00S 

102,318.33 

Totals  . 

.  $5,915,36056 

32,245 .05S 
$3,731.60E 

$5,951,336.91 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE-  -Concluded 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENROLMENT 
DOUBLES  IN  TWELVE  YEARS’ 
TREND  TOWARD  JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  NOTED 


DR.  CARL  D.  MORNEWECK 

Chief,  Child  Accounting  and  Research 


The  enrolments  in  grades  IX  to  XII  in¬ 
creased  from  226,332  in  1925,  to  463,040  in 
1937. 

Wide  Range  in  Size  of  Enrolment 

The  1,243  secondary  schools  in  1936-1937  were 
distributed  according  to  enrolments  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Enrolment 

Schools 

1—100  . 

.  319 

101—  200  . 

.  245 

201—  300  . 

.  122 

301—  400  . 

.  106 

401—  500  . 

.  77 

501  1000  . 

.  209 

Over  1000  . 

.  165 

Total  . 

.  1,243 

Junior-Senior  High  School  Popular 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of 
the  1,243  secondary  schools  in  1936-1937 : 

Grades 


Classification  Included  Schools 

Junior  .  7 —  9  144 

Four-year  Junior  .  7—10  59 

Five-year  Junior-Senior  ..  7 — 11  1 

Six-year  Junior-Senior  . . .  7 — 12  300 

Two-year  .  9 — 10  54 

Three-year  .  9 — 11  71 

Four-year  .  9 — 12  559 

Senior  .  10 — 12  55 


Total  .  1,243 


75,000  Secondary  School  Graduates  Enter 
Variety  of  Careers 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of 
the  75,302  secondary  school  graduates  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  of  school,  or  the  employment 
which  they  had  entered  by  the  fall  of  1936, 
following  their  graduation: 


School  or  Position  Per  Cent 

Post  graduates  .  3.3 

Colleges,  Universities,  Teachers’  Col¬ 
leges,  and  other  higher  institutions  18.1 

Schools  for  Nurses  .  2.9 

Commercial  Schools .  3.9 

Store  and  Office .  12.3 

Agriculture  .  2.0 

Factory  and  Trades  .  8.7 

Other  Employment .  9.0 

At  Home  .  21.3 

Unaccounted  for  .  18.5 


Total  .  100.0 


THIS  SCHOOL  OPENED  LAST 
AUGUST 


The  first  school  in  Bradford  County  to  open 
for  the  1938-1939  term  was  Laquin,  in  Barclay 
Township,  which  got  under  way  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  August  1. 

The  teacher  at  Laquin  is  Miss  Lucy  Acla. 
She  has  seven  pupils.  There  is  no  other  school 
in  Barclay  Township.  For  the  past  few  years 
it  has  opened  on  August  1.  This  is  done  to 
insure  the  teacher  plenty  of  time  for  an  eight 
months’  term  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
close  the  school  during  the  winter  because  of 
bad  weather. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSUMES  LARGE 
PROPORTIONS -— 300  PROJECTS 
INITIATED  IN  ONE  YEAR 


dr.  Hubert  c.  eicher 

Chief,  School  Plant  Division 


Under  the  Federal  Public  Works  Administra¬ 
tion,  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1935,  to 
December  1,  1936,  applications  were  approved 
for  approximately  300  school  buildings,  com¬ 
prising  2,771  classrooms  and  involving  an  out¬ 
lay  of  $48,050,047.  Federal  funds  allotted  for 
this  program  exceeded  $21,000,000.  These 
buildings  provide  new  accommodations  for 
110,898  pupils. 

WPA  Projects  Improve  Grounds 

In  addition  to  the  Public  Works  Administra¬ 
tion  program,  the  projects  completed  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  totaling  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000,  included  many  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  besides  stadiums,  general  re¬ 
pairs,  the  grading  and  beautifying  of  grounds, 
the  development  of  athletic  fields,  and  the 
providing  of  sidewalks  and  roadways,  by  means 
of  which  many  school  plants  were  made  more 
attractive,  more  accessible,  and  more  useful. 
Many  other  projects  were  carried  on  indi¬ 
vidually  by  school  districts  and  financed  wholly 
from  local  funds. 

Plants  of  Educational  Institutions  Improved  by 
General  State  Authority 

The  General  State  Authority  has  provided  a 
construction  program  at  the  fourteen  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  the  four  state-owned  in¬ 
stitutions,  involving  more  than  $10,000,000.  The 
projects  approved  for  these  institutions  were 
not  developed  to  expand  the  present  program, 
but  to  replace  or  recondition  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  buildings,  remove  fire  hazards,  and 
provide  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  students  in  order  to  maintain  these 
institutions  on  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
PWA  Aids  Development 

The  new  Public  Works  Administration  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  just  been  announced,  provides, 
as  did  the  former,  for  new  and  reconstructed 
school  buildings  on  the  basis  of  outright  grants 
of  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  new  or  reconstructed  buildings — including 
equipment,  furniture,  architectural  services,  and 
solicitor’s  fee. 

School  buildings  in  Pennsylvania  comprise 
11,692  school  units.  In  1920,  there  were  10,183 
one-teacher  schools.  In  1937,  this  number  had 
decreased  to  5,535. 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
developed  a  Temporary  General  Employment 
Certificate,  Form  PICA-36  (T-GEC)  to  meet 
a  long-felt  need  in  connection  with  the  issuance 
of  a  General  Employment  Certificate.  This  new 
certificate  serves  two  purposes.  It  gives  the 
minor  seeking  employment  an  opportunity  to 
work  when  difficulty  is  encountered  in  securing 
a  transcript  of  birth  record  by  the  appropriate 
evidence  of  age  as  listed  in  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  It  also  serves  in  case  of  an  emergency 
when  the  school  medical  inspector,  who  made 
the  physical  examination,  recommends  that  the 
said  minor  be  certified  as  physically  qualified 
for  a  short  period  of  time  until  certain  physical 
defects  can  be  removed  or  a  reexamination 
made. 

Valid  for  Thirty  Days 

The  Temporary  Employment  Certificate  can 
be  issued  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 
Upon  presentation  of  the  birth  record  from  the 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE 
POLICY  ON  PUPIL  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION 


RAYMOND  W.  ROBINSON 

Chief,  Consolidation  and  Transportation 


Any  thorough  consideration  of  policies  for 
the  development  of  regulations  for  the  efficient 
transportation  of  pupils  would  lead  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusion: 

1.  Required  transportation  of  all  pupils 
two  or  more  miles  from  a  school  is  required  to 
provide  satisfactory  and  adequate  educational 
facilities  to  all  the  youth  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  is  especially  pertinent  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases: 

Elementary  pupils  from  closed  schools  one- 
and-one-half  miles  or  more  from  a  school. 

Secondary  pupils  without  opportunities  for 
secondary  school  education. 

Physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

It  further  appears  that  transportation  should 
be  required  on  highways  where  traffic  hazards 
make  walking  to  school  dangerous,  especially 
for  elementary  pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 

2.  Regulation  by  the  State  of  equipment 
and  personnel  in  transportation  is  necessary  to 
provide  safe  and  satisfactory  transportation  of 
the  pupils  of  the  district. 

3.  Transportation  should  be  made  available 
to  any  school,  in  addition  to  consolidated 
schools,  which  provides  an  educational  program 
commensurate  with  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  children. 

4.  District-owned  equipment  presents  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  economical  transpor¬ 
tation.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  make  it 
possible  for  more  districts  to  finance  a  program 
of  district-owned  buses. 

5.  The  State’s  burden  of  transportation  costs 
must  increase  in  order  to  provide  for  our  rural 
youth  in  Pennsylvania,  who  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  denied  an  adequate  or  satisfactory 
educational  program. 

6.  In  order  to  reduce  costs  to  a  minimum — 
without  sacrifice  of  service  or  safety — every 
measure  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  bus  routes  and  lower  the  pupil  cost 
per  mile.  This  can  be  done  only  through  care¬ 
ful  study  and  planning,  together  with  the  close 
cooperation  of  all  persons  responsible  for  the 
school  program  in  the  State. 


Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  or  a  certifying  state¬ 
ment  from  the  school  medical  inspector  that 
the  minor  is  physically  qualified  without  any 
time  limit,  a  regular  General  Employment  Cer¬ 
tificate  should  be  issued  to  replace  the  Tem¬ 
porary  General  Employment  Certificate,  which 
becomes  null  and  void. 

Physical  Examination  Record  Modernized 

The  physical  examination  record  on  the  back 
of  Form  PICA-32  (PB-GEC)  has  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  revised  in  cooperation  with 
the  Departments  of  Health  and  Property  and 
Supplies,  the  medical  profession,  and  local 
school  officials.  Inasmuch  as  the  record  of 
physical  examination  has  not  been  revised 
since  its  inception  in  1915,  it  has  been  felt 
advisable  to  modernize  the  standards  for  the 
physical  examination  of  minors  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  line  with  present  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices. 


NEW  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  FOR  MINORS 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HENRY  KLONOWER,  M.A.,  Ped.D. 

Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HARRY  L.  KRINER,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 


EARMARKS  OF  A  GOOD 
TEACHER 


The  only  valid  criterion  in  appraising  the 
qualities  of  the  good  teacher  is  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  learners  and  ultimately  on  the 
improvement  of  society. 

The  world  pays  a  high  premium  for  folks 
having  high  personal  talents.  Business  is  in¬ 
creasingly  alert  to  discover  personable  indi¬ 
viduals  who  may  stimulate  the  activity  of 
others  in  desirable  directions.  In  the  great  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching,  these  personal  qualities  are 
equally  in  demand.  The  efficiency  of  the  school 
is  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  teacher. 

Culture 

The  good  teacher  possesses  a  rich  culture. 
This  culture  is  vitally  important  in  the  teacher’s 
professional  make-up  because  of  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  manner  of  life  upon  students. 
Through  his  deep  knowledge  in  the  humanities, 
his  polite  learning  and  his  sensitiveness  to  the 
fine  arts,  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  youth 
is  kindled  and  fed. 

Human  Relations 

The  good  teacher  is  mature  in  his  human  re¬ 
lations.  His  participation  in  professional  and 
community  affairs  is  both  active  and  whole¬ 
some.  With  patrons  he  is  understanding  and 
sympathetic;  with  his  superiors  he  is  coopera¬ 
tive;  with  his  colleagues  he  is  friendly  and 
ethical,  and  with  his  pupils  he  is  impartial, 
just,  and  professional. 

The  human  relations  of  the  teacher,  however, 
must  extend  beyond  professional  bounds.  His 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  folks  should 
comprise  individuals  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
in  every  stratum  of  society.  He  should  give 
evidence  in  terms  of  performance  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  effective  citizenship.  The  teacher 
is  a  citizen,  and  if  the  school  fails  to  grapple 
with  problems  of  life,  it  is  because  the  teacher 
fails  to  do  so. 

Professional  Scholarship 

The  good  teacher  possesses  an  effective  pro¬ 
fessional  scholarship.  He  is  conversant  with  a 
wide  field  of  materials  of  instruction.  He  is 
familiar  not  only  with  those  materials  relating 
to  his  field  of  practice,  but  with  generous  mar¬ 
gins  of  knowledge  on  all  sides  of  his  chosen 
activity.  By  means  of  this  broad  background 
of  learning,  he  may  discard  textual  materials 
before  his  classes  and  guide  their  learning  ac¬ 
tivities  from  his  own  rich  experiences. 

Professional  Techniques 

The  good  teacher  is  highly  skilled  in  pro¬ 
fessional  techniques.  He  is  in  truth  an  edu¬ 
cational  statesman.  The  good  teacher  is  cre¬ 
ative.  He  derives  enjoyment  from  his  work 
and  arouses  a  similar  reaction  from  his  stu¬ 
dents.  To  achieve  this  end,  the  good  teacher 
practices  certain  specific  techniques.  His  out¬ 
ward  manner  is  cheerful,  considerate,  courteous, 
patient,  firm,  and  adaptable.  His  diction  is 
natural,  correct,  discriminating,  and  understand¬ 
able.  His  voice  is  pleasing,  controlled,  and  well 


modulated.  His  mental  attitude  is  challenging, 
alert,  optimistic,  and  inspiring. 

Philosophy  of  Life 

The  good  teacher  possesses  a  wholesome  and 
constructive  philosophy  of  life.  The  dominant 
note  in  this  philosophy  is  the  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  human  welfare.  It  likewise  discerns  the 
needs  of  contemporary  society  and  holds  the 
courage  to  take  action  on  them. 

Conclusion 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  determined  very 
largely  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers. 
Hence,  their  selection  is  the  most  important 
work  of  the  school  officials. 

Finally,  the  good  teacher  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  preparing  for  tomorrow’s  schools.  By 
his  superior  competency  he  makes  learning  a 
truly  vital  experience  of  life  and  becomes  a 
far-seeing  guide  to  help  young  humanity  realize 
its  fullest  potentialities.  The  school  that  has 
good  teachers  needs  little  more  for  its  success. 


OVER  60,000  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGES 


State  Teachers  Colleges 

In  October,  1937,  there  were  7,678  students 
enrolled  in  the  fourteen  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges.  During  the  school  year  1936-1937,  there 
were  1,281  persons  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Arts  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  full-time  enrolment  in  1936-1937  in  the 
fifty-seven  colleges  and  universities  accredited 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education  was  53,488. 
During  the  previous  year  these  colleges  granted 
bachelor,  professional,  and  graduate  degrees  to 
11,159  persons. 

The  reported  value  of  all  property  of  these 
institutions  in  1936-1937  approximated  $163,- 
000,000.  _ _ 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


A  total  of  2,654  certificates  were  issued  during 
the  past  month.  The  records  indicatee  that 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  were  issued  on  the 
basis  of  four  years  of  post-secondary  education. 
This  indicates  that  the  general  tendency  in 
Pennsylvania  is  toward  this  level  of  prepara¬ 
tion  as  the  minimum  background  for  the 
teaching  service. 

A  detailed  analysis  was  prepared  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  teachers  holding  elementary  cer¬ 
tificates  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  study  indicates  seventeen  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  field  are  college  graduates. 

A  study  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  indicates  that  there  were  2,914  new 
elementary  teachers  employed  in  1937-1938.  Of 
the  new  entrants,  1,279  were  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  and  1,635  inexperienced  teachers. 

Teacher  Placement 

During  the  month  of  June,  249  teachers  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  Placement  Service.  Thirty 
requests  for  teachers  were  received;  thirteen 
placements  were  made  during  the  month. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION 
ADVANCES 


DR.  HARRY  L.  KRINER 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


The  professional  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania  continue  to  rise,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  received  by  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  from  the  various  quarters  of  the 
State.  Preliminary  plans  have  been  presented 
to  the  State  Council  of  Education  suggesting 
advanced  requirements  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  certificates.  These  plans  contem¬ 
plate  the  completion  of  equivalent  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  or  thirty  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  by  1942. 

A  study  was  initiated  in  cooperation  with 
all  county  and  district  superintendents  and 
representatives  of  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  looking  toward  the  development  of  a  more 
effective  rating  plan  for  teachers  in  service. 


TEACHERS  PREPARE  FOR  DISTRIBU¬ 
TIVE  EDUCATION 


DR.  C.  O.  WILLIAMS 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


The  first  teacher  education  program  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education  was  inaugurated  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  last  summer.  Forty 
secondary  school  teachers  and  principals 
studied  the  administration  of  this  new  phase 
of  vocational  education  and  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  organization  of  classes,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  courses,  the  methods  and  devices 
used  in  teaching,  and  the  evaluation  of  a  dis¬ 
tributive  vocational  program. 

Outlines  of  sixteen  courses  were  prepared  as 
guides  for  teachers.  The  students  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  first-hand  the  operations  of 
the  local  department  stores.  This  program  was 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  head 
of  the  Division  of  Distributive  Education  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is 
also  the  director  of  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Instruction  at  the  University. 


The  Educational  Policy  Approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  Should  Be 
Carried  into  Effect  Under  Compe¬ 
tent  and  Unified  Professional 
Leadership 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
development  of  policy  and  the  measures  which 
must  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  those  policies 
which  have  been  agreed  upon.  Teachers,  to¬ 
gether  with  special  workers,  supervisors,  and 
administrative  officers,  should  work  together  in 
everything  that  makes  for  the  definition  and 
realization  of  their  common  ideal.  In  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  schools  all  matters  of  policy 
confronting  the  professional  group  must  be 
brought  to  the  lay  board  of  education  for  re¬ 
view  and  for  determination. 
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INSTRUCTION 

PAUL  L.  CHESSMAN,  B.S.,  Ed.D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 
WALTER  B.  JONES,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  oj  Instruction 


TWENTY-EIGHT  REGIONAL  HOME- 
MAKING  SUPERVISORS  COVER 
EVERY  COUNTY  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

MRS.  ANNA  GREEN 

Chief,  Division  of  Homemaking  Education 


pervising  the  teaching  of  homemaking  in  the 
community,  in  the  all-day,  part-time,  and  eve¬ 
ning  classes,  and  assisting  teachers  to  improve 
their  technique  of  teaching. 


In  the  following  table  are  listed  the  twenty- 
eight  regional  supervisors,  together  with  the 
location  of  their  headquarters  and  the  regions 
they  serve: 


Regional 

Regional  Supervisors 

Regional  Counties 

Headquarters 

By  reorganizing  the  counties  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  into  regional  groups,  homemaking 
education  supervision  has  been  extended  to 
every  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Twenty-eight 
qualified  women,  each  having  a  regional  head¬ 
quarters,  are  carrying  on  this  vital  phase  of 
the  educational  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  superintendents  of  schools.  In  some 
of  the  largest  or  mpst  populous  counties  where 
the  homemaking  program  is  extensively  de¬ 
veloped,  the  services  of  the  supervisor  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  county.  In  other  instances  she 
may  serve  as  many  as  four  counties. 

Highly  Qualified  Supervisors 

Pennsylvania’s  twenty-eight  regional  home¬ 
making  education  supervisors  have  become 
thoroughly  prepared  and  qualified  for  their 
important  work.  Not  only  are  they  graduates 
of  accredited  colleges  which  offer  a  curriculum 
in  homemaking,  but  in  many  cases  they  have 
pursued  seminar  courses  in  order  to  keep  up- 
to-date  in  the  newer  developments,  methods, 
and  materials  of  the  homemaking  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Each  of  the  regional  supervisors  has  likewise 
had  several  years  of  successful  practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher  of  homemaking  in  the  public 
schools.  They,  therefore,  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  are  in  a  position  to 
be  of  genuine  assistance  to  them.  Many  also 
have  had  experience  in  the  actual  management 
of  a  home,  as  well  as  occupational  experience 
in  wage  earning  fields  in  home  economics. 

Important  Duties  of  Regional  Supervisors 

The  paramount  function  of  the  regional 
homemaking  education  supervisor  is  to  plan 
for.  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 
It  is  her  responsibility  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  Supervisor  and  the  Assistant  State  Super¬ 
visor  in  working  with  the  teachers  in  service 
within  the  region  in  order  to  help  them  to 
improve  their  methods  of  instruction  and  to 
supplement  their  previous  preparation  for 
teaching,  especially  in  part-time  and  evening 
classes. 

The  supervisor  also  studies  the  needs  of  the 
region  and  the  local  communities  in  regard 
to  homemaking  education  for  various  groups 
of  homemakers  and  prospective  homemakers, 
and  organizes  classes  and  courses  to  meet  group 
needs  as  to  age,  experience,  and  ability.  How¬ 
ever,  not  more  than  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  her  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  day  unit 
courses. 

The  organization  and  supervision  of  home¬ 
making  classes  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  are  other  responsibilities  of  the  regional 
supervisor.  In  some  cases  she  teaches  these 
classes.  Approximately  half  of  the  regional 
supervisor’s  time  is  spent  in  inspecting  and  su- 


Baxter,  Elizabeth . Bradford  . 

Beardsley,  Arlien . Wayne-Pike  . 

Beamer,  Ruth . Westmoreland-Fayette . 

Brant,  Margaret . Adams-Cumberland-Perry  . 

Geer,  Helen  . Centre-Clearfield  . 

Goodfellow,  Isabel  Hollinger .  .Clarion-Jefferson-Venango  . 

Gregory,  Elizabeth  . Huntingdon-Juniata-Mifflin  . 

Jupenlaz,  Mattie  S . Tioga  . 

Kiser,  Avalyn  . Clinton-Lycoming  . 

Knisely,  Etta . York . 

Krick,  Marian  . Snyder-Union  . 

Lark,  Miriam  . Carbon-Northampton-Monroe . 

Mackey,  Helen . Bucks-Lehigh-Montgomery  . 

Millison,  June  Smith  . Erie-Crawford-Lawrence-Mercer  _ 

Parks,  Isabel  Hall  . Susquehanna  . 

Patterson,  Jean . Armstrong-Butler-Indiana . 

Peck,  Dorothy . Lackawanna-Luzerne  . 

Prather,  Marie  . Cameron-Potter  . 

Ransom,  Helen . Elk-Forest-McKean-Warren  . 

Reitz,  Bessie  . Northumberland-Schuylkill  . 

Replogle,  Evelyn . Dauphin  . 

Rishel,  Kathryn  . Franklin-Fulton  . 

Squires,  Ruth  . Bedford-Blair-Cambria-Somerset  _ 

Swank,  Helen  Rishel  . Berks-Lancaster-Lebanon  . 

Thomas,  Darthy  . Columbia-Montour  . 

Titus,  Mildred  . Sullivan-Wyoming  . 

Watts,  Emma  M . Allegheny-Beaver-Greene-Washington 

Weaver,  Pauline . Chester-Delaware  . 


.Towanda 

.Honesdale 

.Greensburg 

.Carlisle 

.Bellefonte 

.Clarion 

.Huntingdon 

.Wellsboro 

.Williamsport 

.York 

.Middleburg 

.E.  Stroudsburg 

.Norristown 

.Meadville 

.Montrose 

.Indiana 

.Scranton 

.Coudersport 

.Warren 

.Sunbury 

.Harrisburg 

.Chambersburg 

.Bedford 

.Lebanon 

.Bloomsburg 

.Tunkhannock 

.Pittsburgh 

.West  Chester 
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Map  Showing  Regional  Organization  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Supervisory  Service  in  Homemaking  Education 
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SUPERVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  AREAS 
OF  STATE 
H.  C.  FETTEROLF 

Chief,  Division  of  Agriculture  Education 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  supervision  of 
agricultural  education  has  been  provided  for 
every  county  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
achievement  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  organization  of  the  sixty-six  counties  into 
thirty-five  regions,  each  comprising  from  one  to 
four  counties.  As  a  step  toward  providing 
equality  of  vocational  education  opportunities 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  constitutes  a  significant  movement. 

A  Gradual  Development 

County  supervision  in  vocational  agriculture 
was  initiated  by  Act  of  General  Assembly  in 
this  State  in  1919.  While  the  number  of  these 
supervisors  grew  at  the  rate  of  only  approxi¬ 
mately  one  per  annum  in  the  almost  score  of 
years  during  which  the  service  has  been  avail¬ 
able,  the  program  which  they  sponsored  has 
steadily  gained  in  both  scope  and  importance. 
During  the  past  twelve  months,  however,  new 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  program,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  complete  redistricting  of  the  State 
to  provide  the  services  of  a  supervisor  for 
every  region. 

Four-fold  Dufy  of  the  Adviser 

The  duties  of  the  regional  supervisor  are 
four-fold.  One  of  these  is  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  in  secondary  schools  where  a  full-time  su¬ 
pervisor  is  not  employed.  A  second  duty  is  to 
promote  interest  in  agricultural  education  in 
his  area  and  help  to  organize  new  departments. 
A  third  duty  is  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
local  teachers  of  agriculture,  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  for  the  counties  in  his  region, 
and  to  submit  reports  to  the  State  office.  A 
fourth  duty  is  to  develop  a  long-time  program 
in  agriculture  education  for  out-of-school  youth. 


Thirty-five  Regional  Supervisors 

The  following  table  presents  the  thirty-five  regional  supervisors  and  shows  the  location  of 
their  headquarters  and  the  counties  which  fall  under  their  supervision: 


•> 

Regional 

Regional  Supervisor 

Regional  Counties 

Headquarters 

Bunnell,  F.  C . 

Carey,  C.  D . 

Champion,  J.  S. 

Cole,  R.  M . 

Crittenden,  T.  W.  . 

Crum,  D.  L . 

Decker,  B.  E . 

Derr,  G.  D . 

Dye,  G.  F . 

Frisbie,  W.  B . 

Haver,  J.  Rex  . . . . 

Hess,  Deri  . 

Horst,  S.  L . 

Hulslander,  S.  C. 

Kell,  C.  J . 

Lebo,  L.  H . 

Lighter,  R.  C . 

Malin,  T.  M . 

Martx,  J.  D.,  Jr. 

McBride,  A.  A . 

McClay,  David  .... 
Newcomer,  H.  E. 

Park,  Harold . 

Park,  J.  B . 

Ratchford,  Norman 

Reisner,  G.  L . 

Seamens,  R.  E . 

Sproat,  A.  C . 

Staiger,  H.  W . 

Townsend,  A.  V.  ... 

Tucker,  W.  J . 

Wiggins,  E.  C . 

Wood,  E.  W . 

Wuesthoff,  C.  F.  H. 
Young,  A.  B . 


.Clarion-Elk-Jefferson  . Brookville 

.Lycoming  . Williamsport 

.Allegheny  . .Pittsburgh 

.Columbia-Montour  . Bloomsburg 

.Tioga  . Wellsboro 

.Crawford  . Meadville 

.Erie  . Edinboro 

.Susquehanna  . Montrose 

.Somerset  . Somerset 

•  Carbon-Lehigh-Monroe-Northampton  .  .Stroudsburg 

•  Clinton  . Lock  Haven 

.Northumberland-Snyder-Union  . Sunbury 

.Bucks-Montgomery-Philadelphia  . Norristown 

.Sullivan-Wyoming  . .Tunkhannock 

.Dauphin-Schuylkill  . Harrisburg 

.Berks-Lebanon  . Lebanon 

.Adams  . Gettysburg 

.York . York 

.Cambria-Indiana  . Indiana 

.  J uniata-Huntingdon-Mifflin  . Huntingdon 

.Greene-Washington . Washington 

.Lackawanna-Luzerne  . Scranton 

,  Cumberland-Perry  . Carlisle 

.Pike-Wayne  . Honesdale 

.Chester-Delaware-Lancaster  . West  Chester 

Franklin-Fulton  . McConnellsburg 

.Westmoreland  . Greensburg 

.Mercer-Venango  . Mercer 

.Cameron-McKean-Potter  . Coudersport 

.Bedford-Blair  . Bedford 

.Centre-Clearfield  . JBellefonte 

Beaver-Lawrence-Butler  . New  Castle 

Bradford  . Towanda 

Forest-Warren . Warren 

Armstrong  . Kittanning 


ART 

The  evolution  of  the  New  Era  rests 
on  the  cornerstone  of  Knowledge  and 
Beauty. 

Art  will  unify  all  Humanity.  Art  is 
one — indivisible.  Art  has  its  many 
branches,  yet  all  are  one.  Art  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  coming  synthesis. 
Art  is  for  all.  Everyone  thrills  at 
true  art. 

At  first  this  feeling  will  be  uncon¬ 
scious,  but  after  all  it  will  purify  hu¬ 
man  consciousness,  and  how  many 
young  hearts  are  searching  for  some¬ 
thing  real  and  beautiful!  So,  give  it 
to  them.  Bring  art  to  the  people 
where  it  belongs.  We  should  have  not 
only  Museums,  Theatres,  Universities, 
Public  Libraries,  Railway  Stations,  and 
Hospitals,  but  even  prisons  decorated 
and  beautified.  Then  we  shall  have 
no  more  prisons. 

— N.  K.  Roerich. 


Coww  onr/ealth  of  Pennsylvania 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


bureau  of  Instruction 


Map  Showing  Regional  Organization  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Supervisory  Service  in  Agriculture  Education 
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INSTRUCTION-  -Concluded 


Pennsylvania  Provides  Institu¬ 
tional  Care  For  Mentally 
Defective  Children,  Youth, 
and  Adults 

Admittance  Procedures  Outlined 


FLORENCE  HACKBUSCH 

Bureau  oj  Mental  Health, 
Department  of  Welfare 


To  many  persons  the  process  of  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  to  State  institutions  for 
defectives  and  following  the  matter  through  to 
the  commitment  later  seems  a  very  complicated 
one,  bound  round  with  a  great  deal  of  red 
tape.  We  must  remember,  therefore,  that  all 
these  regulations  have  a  purpose.  There  must 
be  conformity  to  legal  proceedings;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be  safeguarded,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  his  being  “railroaded”  into  an  insti¬ 
tution,  and  finances  must  be  investigated,  so 
that  no  unnecessary  cases  are  made  public 
charges. 

State  Institutions  Available 

There  are  three  State  institutions  for  mental 
defectives  in  Pennsylvania:  Pennhurst  State 
School,  Polk  State  School,  and  Laurelton  State 
Village.  In  addition,  an  appropriation  is  made 
by  the  State  to  Elwyn  Training  School  for  the 
care  of  a  certain  number  of  suitable  cases  from 
the  eastern  district.  Admissions  to  Elwyn  on 
the  State  list  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Reve¬ 
nue.  Elwyn  has  its  own  admission  blanks. 

Pennhurst  State  School  and  Polk  State 
School  admit  patients  of  both  sexes.  There  is 
no  age  limit,  but  it  is  a  pretty  well-established 
procedure  that  no  very  young  defectives  or 
no  adult  defectives  will  be  admitted.  Generally 
the  young  defective  is  not  as  much  trouble 
to  care  for  as  a  normal  child  of  the  same  age, 
and  certainly  is  no  more  trouble.  The  adult 
defective  can  generally  be  cared  for  in  the 
almshouse.  The  older  defective  girl  or  woman 
is  more  suitably  cared  for  at  Laurelton  and 
the  defective  delinquent  boy  at  present  is  cared 
for  in  reformatories  and  similar  institutions, 
until  the  institution  for  defective  delinquents 
is  established.  Pennhurst  and  Polk  are  pri¬ 
marily  homes  and  schools — not  institutions 
which  can  restrain  defectives  with  criminal 
tendencies. 

Laurelton,  which  was  established  to  care  for 
the  feeble-minded  woman  of  childnbearing  age, 
has  no  infirmary  and  can  admit  no  custodial 
cases.  The  infirmary  wards  in  Pennhurst  and 
Polk  are  always  filled  and  there  is  seldom  a 
vacancy  for  a  perfectly  helpless  defective. 

Commitment  Procedure 

The  method  of  commitment  of  mental  de¬ 
fectives  to  State  or  licensed  institutions  was 
prescribed  in  Section  311  of  the  Mental  Health 
Act  of  1923.  There  are  two  types  of  commit¬ 
ment  blanks — old  Form  97  and  Form  WMH-4. 
Form  97  is  used  when  the  family  or  relatives 
or  other  guardians  make  application.  Form 
WMH-4  is  used  when  the  commitment  is  made 
through  the  Court.  The  family  or  some  other 
agency,  sometimes  the  Probation  Officer,  makes 
application  and  there  is  a  court  hearing.  This 
form  is  used,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  court  charges,  but  institutions 
prefer  court  commitments  for  every  child, 
since,  under  this  procedure,  unsuitable  children 
cannot  be  removed  against  the  advice  of  the 
institution.  We  generally,  therefore,  send  our 
Form  WMH-4  even  to  families  who  wish  to 
place  a  child. 

Commitment  to  Laurelton  is  made  only  by 
Court — an  arrangement  which  was  written  into 


the  articles  governing  the  establishment  of  the 
institution. 

In  all  these  forms,  some  person  makes  appli¬ 
cation  for  admission,  gives  the  reasons  why,  and 
swears  to  an  affidavit  before  a  notary.  There 
must  be  an  examination  by  a  physician,  also 
sworn  to  before  a  notary.  The  financial  state¬ 
ments  must  be  sworn  to,  and  if  Form  97  is 
used,  the  Poor  Authorities  must  endorse  the 
blank  and  swear  before  a  notary. 

The  blanks  for  Polk  and  Pennhurst,  when 
properly  completed,  are  then  sent  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  child  is  put  on  the  waiting 
list.  The  responsibility  for  sending  the  com¬ 
mitment  blank,  even  if  a  court  commitment 
form  is  used,  falls  on  the  interested  agency  or 
family.  The  court  would  be  responsible  only 
when  the  child  was  a  ward  of  the  court. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


DR.  PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN 

Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction 


A  vital  issue  in  financing  public  education 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  determination  of  the 
educational  program.  Heretofore,  the  formula 
for  allocating  State  subsidies  to  local  districts 
for  the  support  of  education  has  recognized 
ability  and  effort  of  the  local  district.  Another 
factor  should  be  recognized  so  that  the  formula 
includes  ability,  effort,  and  quality  of  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Measures  of  Quality 

How  to  determine  the  quality  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  not  an  easy  task.  Most 
studies  which  have  attempted  to  do  so  have 
defined  it  in  terms  of  the  seven  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  the  ten  social-economic  goals  pro¬ 
pounded  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Obviously,  the  scheme  of  a 
universal  educational  program  should  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  social  factors,  the  educative  process, 
and  the  nature  of  the  outcomes  desired. 

At  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  that 
Pennsylvania  might  give  consideration  to  the 
following  guiding  principles  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  a  quality  program  for  the  schools: 

(1)  Freeze  the  present  rate  of  school 
aid  as  the  minimum  to  be  paid  districts. 

(2)  Cause  the  public  to  want  the  right 
kind  of  education  because  they  understand 
it  and  believe  it  to  be  most  desirable. 

(3)  Make  it  financially  profitable 
through  Federal  and  State  aid  for  the 
district  to  provide  the  most  desirable 
kind  of  education. 

(4)  Perfect  the  present  ability  and  ef¬ 
fort  reimbursement  plan. 

(5)  Reward  school  districts  by  bonus 
for  quality  programs. 

A  Minimal  Quality  Program  for 
Secondary  Schools 

A  secondary  school’s  effort  to  qualify  for 
accreditment  and  adequate  financial  aid  from 
the  Commonwealth  should  offer  at  least  the 
following  educational  opportunities  to  those 
eligible  for  enrolment. 

(1)  College  preparatory  education. 

(2)  Business  education. 

(3)  Homemaking  education. 

(4)  Agricultural  education. 

(5)  Industrial  education. 

(6)  General  education. 

(Continued  on  page  19,  column  3) 


COMMUNITY-CENTERED  EDUCA¬ 
TION  IN  RURAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


LOIS  M.  CLARK 

Adviser,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

Rural  leaders  in  Pennsylvania,  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  state-wide  effort  to  coordinate 
the  forces  at  work  in  rural  communities,  are 
developing  an  instrument  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Country  Life  Conference. 
Developed  in  1936,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  organizational  leaders,  the 
P.  C.  L.  C.  meets  annually  for  a  three-  or  four- 
day  conference  and  carries  on  its  activities 
throughout  the  year  by  means  of  a  flexible 
committee  organization. 

Objectives 

Its  stated  objectives  are  to  promote  discus¬ 
sion  of  needs  and  problems  of  country  life,  to 
focus  attention  on  the  purposes  and  goals  in 
country  life,  to  act  as  a  clearing  for  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  ideas  and  resources  of  rural  leaders  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  aid  in  coordinating  the  work 
of  all  organizations  and  agencies  engaged  in 
rural  life  development,  and  to  spread  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  country  life,  and  aid  in  rural  im¬ 
provement. 

Knowing  Children  Through  Environment 

A  number  of  rural  teachers,  as  well  as  other 
State  and  local  educational  leaders  are  par¬ 
ticipating  actively  in  the  work  of  this  Con¬ 
ference.  They  find  in  it  a  helpful  opportunity 
to  understand  many  of  the  forces  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  lives  of  children  with  whom  they 
work.  They  discover  needs  not  being  met  in 
their  own  communities,  and  learn  how  other 
communities  are  facing  common  problems  more 
satisfactorily.  They  come  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  whole  life  of  which  they  and  their 
children  are  a  part,  and  to  see  how  a  com¬ 
munity  working  together  can  make  life  more 
wholesome  and  balanced  for  all  of  its  people. 
Many  of  these  teachers  see  more  clearly  how 
they  can  relate  the  work  of  their  rural  schools 
to  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
teach. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


H.  FRANK  HARE 

Chief,  Secondary  Education 


Teachers  in  secondary  schools  may  practice 
and  encourage  amateur  taxidermy,  but  in  so 
doing,  cognizance  should  be  made  of  legal  pro¬ 
visions  covering  this  phase  of  education.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of  Taxidermy 
Permits  to  accredited  persons  who  establish 
satisfactory  qualifications  in  a  taxidermy  ex¬ 
amination.  Such  permits  authorize  the  holders 
to  practice  taxidermy  for  profit.  This  permit  is 
not  required  for  amateur  taxidermy  study  as 
part  of  any  general  science  or  biology  courses 
pursued  in  the  public  school  system.  However, 
only  unprotected  birds  and  animals  may  be 
used  as  specimens  for  classroom  work. 

Came  Commission  Cooperates 

If  the  course  of  instruction  is  such  that  a 
limited  number  of  protected  birds  are  required, 
teachers  are  requested  to  contact  their  respec¬ 
tive  District  Game  Protector  and  file  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  specimens  desired.  In  order 
to  promote  wild  life  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
issues,  without  charge,  a  possession  permit  to 
the  instructor  in  charge  covering  any  “pro¬ 
tected”  birds  found  dead,  provided  an  affidavit 
setting  forth  the  facts  surrounding  the  death 
of  the  bird  is  furnished. 
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STATE  LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.D.,  J.S.D. 

Director,  State  Library  and  Museum 


NEW  GIFTS  FOR  STATE  MUSEUM 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  B.  FULLER 

Assistant  Director,  State  Library  and  Museum 

The  exhibits  in  the  State  Museum  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  enriched  and  supplemented  by 
gifts  from  generous  friends  who  have  an  inter¬ 
est  in  public  education.  During  the  past 
month  the  following  donations  were  received 
and  placed  on  permanent  exhibition: 

One  antique  heating  stove — Mrs.  W.  E. 
Wright,  Wormleysburg,  Pa. 

One  silver  water  pitcher,  completing  the 
set  of  Colonel  John  Foster — Daughters  of 
Colonel  John  Foster. 

One  confederate  military  order — Mrs. 
James  S.  Kennedy  and  son,  Frank  A. 

One  historical  bronze  medallion — the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Medals,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
New  Haven  Tercentenary. 

One  Springfield  rifle,  1863,  used  by  John 
Nagle,  Company  K,  Seventy-seventh 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry — Miss  Ida  C.  Nagle  and  Anna 
Nagle  Rogers,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A  NEW  LIBRARY  SERVICE 


Institution  Makes  Available  Current  Materials 
on  Many  Subjects 

The  National  Reference  Library  provides  the 
school  or  library  with  a  carefully  selected 
“thirty-foot  shelf”  to  draw  from.  This  thirty- 
foot  library  is  made  up  of  selected  pamphlets 
from  thousands  of  Federal,  State,  Foundation, 
and  Commercial  sources.  A  practical  system 
is  provided  for  classifying,  indexing,  and  filing 
this  great  wealth  of  educational  material — 
also  a  plan  for  keeping  the  library  up  to  date 
indefinitely. 

20,000  Sources  of  Materials 

Each  year  the  National  Reference  Library 
checks  some  20,000  possible  sources  of  FREE 
educational  booklets  covering  almost  every 
subject  on  which  one  might  desire  informa¬ 
tional  material.  These  20,000  sources  com¬ 
prise,  in  general,  the  Federal  Government,  with 
its  many  Departments  and  Bureaus;  the  forty- 
eight  states;  colleges  and  universities;  some  500 
Foundations;  foreign  governments;  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  thousands  of  commercial  as¬ 
sociations  and  industrial  laboratories. 

Vast  Job  of  Selecting  and  Classifying 

With  these  national  and  world-wide  sources 
on  which  to  draw,  it  is  a  perplexing  problem 
to  know  just  where  to  write  and  what  to  ask 
for  in  order  to  secure  the  best,  most  up  to  date, 
and  most  authentic  information  on  a  given 
subject.  The  National  Reference  Library  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Service  was  instituted  to  cope  with 
this  situation.  The  tremendous  work  of  se¬ 
lecting,  classifying,  indexing,  cross  indexing,  and 
filing,  is  all  done  at  one  central  headquarters. 
In  this  way  the  work  can  be  done  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  schools  and  libraries  with  no  greater 
expenditure  than  would  be  necessary  to  do 
the  work  for  a  single  school.  The  headquarters 
of  the  National  Reference  Library  is  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


STATE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REACHES  PEAK 


DR.  JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER 

Director,  State  Library  and  Museum 


During  the  past  few  months,  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  has  experienced  the  heaviest  demands 
upon  its  facilities  in  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  During  last  month  more  than  4,000 
books  were  loaned  for  home  reading.  This 
was  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent  over  any 
month  last  year.  An  unusual  number  of  young 
folks  are  among  the  new  registrations.  Special 
demand  has  been  made  for  books  dealing  with 
stamp  collecting,  chess,  ship  models,  china  and 
glassware.  Nearly  1,200  questions  requiring  re¬ 
search  were  answered. 

Graduate  students  from  several  colleges  are 
working  here  and  are  receiving  daily  assis¬ 
tance.  Books  and  theses  from  other  libraries 
have  been  borrowed  for  them  to  supplement 
the  collection  in  the  State  Library.  The  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  brought  requests  from 
members  who  were  making  a  detailed  study  of 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 


TRUCK  DRIVER  TELEPHONES 
FOR  HELP 

One  day  last  winter,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  below  zero,  the  driver  of 
a  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  coal  truck  lost 
his  way  in  delivering  a  load  of  coal. 
After  driving  around  for  some  time,  he 
stopped  at  a  drugstore,  telephoned  the 
library,  and  located  the  street  he  was 
seeking. 


STATE  LIBRARY  ASSISTS  FEDERAL 
RESEARCH  PROJECT 

MISS  MARY  STEVENSON 

Assistant  Director,  State  Library  and  Museum 

The  State  Library  has  provided  work  space 
and  has  made  its  newspaper  files  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  available  for  the  Federal  Government’s 
research  effort  to  collect  information  by  which 
it  may  carry  on  an  effective  program  of  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation. 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  volumes  have  been 
painstakingly  culled,  pertinent  material  noted, 
articles  abstracted,  bibliographies  compiled,  and 
information  put  into  such  form  as  will  best 
make  it  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  project. 
The  sources  searched  in  the  State  Library  are 
yielding  valuable  and  informative  material  con¬ 
cerning  weather  conditions,  flood  stages,  and 
waterways. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Cli¬ 
matic  and  Physiographic  Research,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service. 


Johannesburg,  in  South  Africa,  may 
now  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Gary 
(Ind.)  type  trailer  units.  Reginald  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Johannesburg  librarian,  recently 
visited  libraries  of  this  country  and 
Canada.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the 
Gary  trailer  unit  which  serves  somewhat 
as  a  “portable”  branch  library — of 
particular  value  in  serving  outlying 
sections — that  he  headed  South  Africa- 
ward  expecting  to  ask  his  trustees  to 
purchase  not  only  one  trailer  but  a 
tractor  and  several  trailers.  Johannes¬ 
burg  serves  an  area  twice  that  of  Gary 
but  with  a  circulation  somewhat  less 
than  Gary’s.  He  was  hopeful  that  the 
trailer  units  would  quickly  boost  his 
circulation. 


COUNTY  LIBRARIES  ESTABLISHED  BEFORE  JUNE  1,1936  WBMM  THOSE  ESTABLISHED  SINCE  JUNE  1. 1956 

Map  Showing  County  Library  Systems  Organized  Before  and  Since  1936 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


AIDS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
NEEDY  COLLEGE 
CANDIDATES 


Scholarships,  Loans,  Gifts,  and  Employ 
ment  Among  Sources  of  Student 
Assistance 


DR.  JAMES  C.  PENTZ 

Chief,  Division  of  Pre-Professional 
Credentials 


Frequent  requests  are  'being  made  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  persons 
desiring  to  further  their  education  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  college  or  university  for  information 
concerning  available  scholarships,  loans,  gifts, 
and  other  forms  of  student-aid.  To  assist 
those  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  the  De¬ 
partment  published  a  bulletin  in  1937,  entitled 
“Scholarships  and  Opportunities  for  Self-Help 
in  Pennsylvania  Colleges  and  Universities.”  A 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  on  file  in  the  offices 
of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  prin¬ 
cipals  of  all  secondary  schools  in  the  State. 
Those  interested  in  this  information  may  con¬ 
sult  one  of  these  local  school  officials. 


HELPFUL  PAMPHLET 
ISSUEDgBY  DEPARTMENT 


The  pamphlet  entitled,  “Scholarships  and 
Opportunities  for  Self-Help  in  Pennsylvania 
Colleges  and  Universities”  contains  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  scholarships  available  through  offices 
of  the  colleges  in  the  State  and  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  student  loan  funds,  employment  serv¬ 
ices,  and  other  forms  of  aid  in  the  colleges  in 
the  State.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  de¬ 
tails  concerning  these  forms  of  aid.  Interested 
persons  are  advised  to  consult  the  officials 
of  the  colleges  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

State  Offers  Eighty  Scholarships 

The  only  form  of  aid  afforded  by  the  State 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
consists  of  eighty  scholarships  granted  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  examination  given  on 
the  first  Friday  in  May  of  each  year.  This 
scholarship  contest  is  open  to  all  graduates  of 
mid-term  or  May  or  June  of  four-year,  junior- 
senior,  and  senior  secondary  schools  in  the 
State.  A  total  of  eighty  scholarships,  having 
a  value  of  $100  each  per  year  for  four  years 
in  an  accredited  college  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
awarded  annually  on  this  basis.  Information 
concerning  these  scholarships  may  be  secured 
from  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

National  Youth  Administration  Employment 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration,  offers  part-time 
employment  in  many  Pennsylvania  colleges  as 
a  form  of  assistance  for  students  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  finance  their  college  education  other¬ 
wise.  Details  concerning  the  availability, 


nature,  and  amount  of  this  aid  may  be  se¬ 
cured  directly  from  the  colleges  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  Office,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

State  Senators  Offer  Help 
A  limited  number  of  scholarships  applicable 
only  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple 
University,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  are  available  through 
the  offices  of  the  State  Senators.  These 
scholarships  amount  to  the  tuition  in  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  for  which  they  are  granted. 
Information  concerning  these  scholarships  may 
be  secured  directly  from  the  State  Senators. 

Assistance  from  Fraternal  Organizations 
Numerous  other  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  throughout  the  State  by  civic  asso¬ 
ciations,  fraternal  organizations,  religious  so¬ 
cieties,  foundations,  bequests,  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  needy  students.  It  is  impossible  for  this 
Department  to  secure  accurate  information  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  as  to  the  source  of  these 
scholarships,  their  value,  and  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  the  awards  as  these  factors  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  year  to  year  in  different  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  State. 

School  Officials  Advise  Students 
It  is  suggested  that  persons  interested  in 
these  forms  of  student-aid  should  consult  their 
local  school  officials  and  the  offices  of  the 
different  organizations  and  societies  in  the  local 
community. 

Fore-sighted  Saving  a  Solution 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  secondary  school  graduates  are 
ambitious  to  attend  college  but  lack  the  finan¬ 
cial  means  to  do  so,  the  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  forms  of  aid  through  all  the 
various  sources  mentioned  will  by  no  means 
be  adequate  to  fill  these  requests.  For  the 
masses  of  students,  therefore,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  count  too  heavily  upon  securing  a 
scholarship,  but  rather  through  foresight,  thrift, 
economy,  and  diligence,  lay  aside  funds  for 
the  day  when  college  life  begins. 

Consideration  for  the  Needy  Is  Urged 
The  modem  conception  in  support  of  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  and  other  forms  of  aid  except 
those  granted  purely  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
achievement  in  college  courses  is  one  of  abso¬ 
lute  need  of  financial  assistance.  In  the  inter¬ 
est  of  thousands  of  worthy  students  who  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  financial  resources  even 
to  begin  a  college  course  the  hundreds  of 
scholarships,  prizes,  and  other  forms  of  aid 
available  should  not  be  allowed  to  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  directly  or 
through  personal  relationships  are  well  able 
to  meet  the  financial  obligations  of  a  college 
course.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  one  who  is  honored  through  merit, 
contest,  or  otherwise  by  receiving  a  scholarship 
and  who  is  financially  in  circumstances  much 
beyond  his  worthy  yet  worldly  poor  neighbor 
will  greatly  increase  his  honor  and  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows  by  passing  the  award  on 
to  a  worthy  competitor  whose  personal  re¬ 
sources  and  those  of  his  parents  or  friends 
are  not  adequate  to  finance  even  his  first  year 
in  college.  Let  those  more  favored  financially 
give  the  deserving  youth  who  lacks  the  means 
a  chance. 


PHARMACY  BOARD  “TIGHTENS 
UP”  ON  SALE  OF  POISONS 


The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  is  placing  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons.  The 
promiscuous  sale  of  poisons  is  responsible  for 
many  deaths  annually  in  Pennsylvania.  Sta¬ 
tistics  indicate  that  last  year  alone  597  per¬ 
sons  died  from  poisoning  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
many  additional  cases  of  poisoning  in  which 
the  victim  recovered,  are  not  included  in  this 
number.  Many  of  these  deaths  are  prevent¬ 
able  and  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  care¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  distribution  of  these 
dangerous  substances. 

Grocers  Cautioned 

Poisons  should  be  kept  in  the  medicine 
cabinet,  preferably  under  lock  and  key,  and 
especially  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  They 
should  never  be  kept  in  the  kitchen  cupboard 
with  groceries.  Grocers  and  general  merchants 
and  others  who  are  permitted  to  sell  “tech¬ 
nical  poisons”  should  make  certain  that  these 
dangerous  articles  are  not  displayed  with  gro¬ 
ceries  or  placed  upon  “self-serve”  counters  where 
children  or  irresponsible  persons  can  obtain 
them.  Purchasers  should  always  be  warned 
of  their  dangerous  nature. 

Responsibility  of  Pharmacists 

The  sale  of  poisons  is  restricted  to  registered 
pharmacies.  Pharmacists  are,  therefore,  cau¬ 
tioned  to  exercise  greater  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  poisons  and  to  comply  with  the  law. 

In  the  general  agitation  concerninjg  the 
deaths  by  automobiles,  and  the  great  number 
of  officials  who  are  employed  to  reduce  this 
number,  the  public  has  lost  sight  of  the  yearly 
toll  of  deaths  by  poison,  many  of  which  can  be 
prevented. 


PAMPHLET  ON  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE  ACT 


The  Medical  Practice  Act  of  1911,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  amendments,  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  formu¬ 
late  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Board  has  accordingly  adopted,  from 
time  to  time,  rules  and  regulations  indicating 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Medical  Prac¬ 
tice  Act.  This  information  is  incorporated  in 
Bulletin  No.  18M,  issued  by  the  Board,  and 
is  available  to  any  one  requesting  a  copy  of 
the  same.  The  information  contained  therein 
will  be  especially  helpful  to  prospective 
students  in  medicine  and  physicians  licensed 
in  other  states  who  wish  to  transfer  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  bulletin  containing  some  fifty-two  pages 
also  presents  a  copy  of  the  Medical  Practice 
Act  of  June  3,  1911,  and  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  medical  schools  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board. 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING-  -Concluded 


STATE  DRUG  LABORATORY 
GUARDS  HEALTH  OF 
CITIZENS 


Joseph  f.  McDonnell 

Chemist,  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 


The  establishment  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  a  Drug  Laboratory  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  serves  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  against 
two  serious  dangers.  First,  it  saves  the  public 
from  the  expenditure  of  money  for  drugs  that 
are  ineffective  or  altogether  useless;  second, 
and  more  important,  it  protects  our  people 
from  being  exposed  to  drugs  which  are  defin¬ 
itely  dangerous  to  life  and  health. 

The  Function  of  the  Laboratory 

The  State  Pharmacy  Laboratory  not  only 
tests  drugs  which  are  submitted  to  it,  but  makes 
itself  responsible,  through  the  Bureau  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Licensing  in  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  to  secure  samples  of  ques¬ 
tionable  drugs  from  every  drug  store,  cut-rate 
store,  department  store,  five-and-ten-cent  store, 
grocer,  peddler,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  dis¬ 
tributor,  retailer,  hospital,  physician,  or  any 
other  outlet  where  they  may  be  found.  In 
working  with  these  materials  the  Laboratory 
attempts  to  detect  such  medicines  as  are  above 
or  below  recognized  standard  strength.  It  also 
makes  analysis  of  drugs  to  determine  those 
which  are  advertised  under  extravagant  or 
fraudulent  claims  as  to  composition,  medicinal 
value,  or  health-saving  qualities. 

These  two  functions  are  primarily  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  saving  the  folks  of  the 
State  from  futile  expenditure  of  money.  In 
addition  to  these  services,  the  Laboratory  en¬ 
deavors  to  discover  medicinals  which  are  de¬ 
structive  of  life  and  health  and  which  are  be¬ 
ing  dispensed  by  irresponsible  stores  and 
agencies. 

Many  Products  Examined 

Common  among  the  products  examined  by 
the  chemists  in  this  newly-established  insti¬ 
tution  are  tincture  of  iodine,  spirits  of  nitre, 
milk  of  magnesia,  hydrogen  peroxide,  ad¬ 
hesive  plasters,  aspirin  tablets,  herb  compounds, 
lime  water,  witch  hazel,  lysol,  and  the  like. 
Most  of  these  drugs  enjoy  a  tremendous 
volume  of  sales,  and  are,  therefore,  exploited 
by  unscrupulous  agencies  more  frequently  than 
less  popular  articles.  By  using  words  such  as 
Drugs  and  Medicines,  or  symbols  such  as  the 
Mortar  and  Pestle,  the  colored  globe,  or  the 
insignia  “Rx,”  non^pharmacy  stores  violate 
the  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  these  signs 
in  any  emporium  except  a  licensed  pharmacy. 
Not  only  are  these  more  common  drug  com¬ 
modities  dispensed  in  non-pharmacy  stores,  but 
they  are  often  concocted  or  sold  by  clerks 
who  are  entirely  unqualified  to  deal  in  these 
vital  products,  and  whose  chief  objective  is 
monetary  gain  rather  than  public  service. 

County  Fairs 

Frequent  offenders  of  the  drug  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  agents  at  County  Fairs.  Patent- 
medicine  fakers  who  avail  themselves  of  Fair 
crowds  are  under  the  constant  surveillance  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  department.  By  purchas¬ 
ing  from  these  agents  and  securing  their  name 
from  the  permit  issued  by  the  Fair,  enforce¬ 
ment  agents  are  able  to  bring  to  justice  these 
fly-by-night  salesmen  who  exploit  our  citizens. 

Although  the  laboratory  has  been  operating 
only  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  has  already 
made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  medicinal  products  manufactured 
in,  or  offered  to  the  people  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


Preliminary  Education  Required 
(or  Entrance  Into 
Professions 


State  Scholarships  Aid  Needy  Students 
to  Finance  College  Preparation 


DR.  JAMES  A.  NEWPHER 

Director,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


Entrance  into  the  various  professions  which 
are  administered  under  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  require  specific  pre-professional 
preparation. 

Pre-professional  Requirements 

Teaching,  Engineering,  Architecture,  Nurs¬ 
ing,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Dental  Hygiene, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  Pharmacy,  Op¬ 
tometry,  Undertaking,  Chiropody,  and  Physio¬ 
therapy  require  secondary  school  graduation 
but  no  college  work. 

Dentistry  and  Osteopathy  require  secondary 
school  graduation  and  two  years  of  college 
work.  Drugless  Therapy  and  Chiropractic  re¬ 
quires  a  secondary  school  education  and  one 
year  each  of  college  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology. 

Medicine  requires  secondary  school  gradua¬ 
tion  and  two  years  of  college  work,  but  four 
years  of  college  work  are  generally  preferred. 
Law  requires  secondary  school  graduation  and 
most  schools  require  three  or  four  years  of 
college  work,  although  it  is  possible  to  read 
law  in  an  office  and  take  the  necessary  ex¬ 
aminations  without  having  had  any  college 
work. 

Barbering  requires  the  completion  of  eight 
years  of  elementary  school  work. 

State  Scholarships 

Each  year  eighty  free  scholarships  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  worthy  secondary  school  graduates 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  basis  of 
distribution  is  by  competitive  examination  with 
the  award  going  to  the  highest  ranking  student. 
One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  each  county 
with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  Allegheny, 
and  Luzerne  counties.  In  these  three  counties 
awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  highest  rank 
within  the  Senatorial  District.  There  are 
eight  scholarship  awards  made  annually  in 
Philadelphia  County,  six  in  Allegheny  County, 
and  two  in  Luzerne  County. 


PAMPHLET  PERTAINING  TO 
ENGINEERING 


Pamphlet  Act  No.  415  pertaining  to  the  State 
Registration  Board  for  Professional  Engineers 
has  been  prepared  to  serve  the  public  and  those 
engineers  desiring  information  as  to  registra¬ 
tion  of  engineers  in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  pamphlet  is  mainly  a  copy  of  the  En¬ 
gineers’  Act  No.  415,  “regulating  the  practice 
of  the  profession  of  engineering  in  all  of  its 
branches,  including  surveying;  providing  for 
the  registration  of  certain  persons  practicing 
or  offering  to  practice  said  profession;  confer¬ 
ring  certain  powers  and  imposing  certain  duties 
upon  the  State  registration  board  for  profes¬ 
sional  engineers,  upon  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  and  providing 
penalties.” 

It  is  available  to  anyone  upon  request  to 
the  State  Registration  Board  for  Professional 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Education 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 
BOARD,  1901-1925 


.An  interesting  account  of  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  American  education  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title,  “The  Work  of  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  1901-1925.”  In 
this  volume  the  reader  is  informed  how  the 
board  was  created  in  1901  to  systematize  widely 
different  entrance  requirements  for  the  colleges 
of  that  day,  and  how  it  has  facilitated  college 
entrance  processes  during  the  past  quarter- 
century. 

Further  information  about  the  book  may  be 
secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board,  which  may  be  addressed  at  431 
West  117th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FACTORS  BELIEVED  TO  BE 
CHIEFLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  IN 
PROVIDING  A  SATISFAC¬ 
TORY  FRESHMAN  CURRICU¬ 
LUM  AND  SUITABLE  TEACH¬ 
ING  METHODS 

Factors  to  Which  Success  Is  Attributed 

Personal  attention  given  to  each  stu¬ 
dent 

Small  classes 

Unusually  competent  instructors  and 
departmental  officers 
Excellent  advisory  service  for  entering 
freshmen 

Appropriate  curriculum  content 
Flexibility  of  the  curriculum 
The  use  of  homogeneous  grouping 
The  remedial  work  done  and  how-to- 
study  courses  offered 
Restriction  of  the  freshman  load 
The  care  used  in  selecting  freshmen 
A  helpful  testing  program 
A  program  which  encourages  students 
to  assumje  responsibility 
The  use  of  survey  courses 
Restriction  of  extracurricular  activities 
for  freshmen 

Every  member  of  the  college  faculty, 
in  turn,  teaching  freshman  courses 
Assumption  by  faculty  members  of 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
student  failures 

Practice  of  giving  a  second  chance  to 
any  student  who  has  a  good  attitude 

FACTORS  TO  WHICH  FAILURE  IS 
ATTRIBUTED 

Inflexibility  of  the  curriculum 
Insufficient  staff,  resulting  in  classes 
too  large  for  individual  attention  to 
the  students 
Inefficient  staff 
Lack  of  funds 

Extreme  variation  in  the  pre-college 
preparation  of  entering  students 
Inadequate  advisory  system 
Failure  to  make  use  of  homogeneous 
grouping 

Too  much  part-time  employment  on 
the  part  of  freshmen 
Freshman  load  too  heavy  and  academic 
standards  too  high 

Need  for  orientation  courses,  including 
remedial  work  and  instruction  in 
how  to  study 

Too  many  extra  curricular  activities 
on  the  part  of  freshmen 
Lack  of  correlation  among  freshman 
courses 

Need  for  better  pre-college  records  on 
each  student 
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OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  TEACHERS  RETIRED  AT 
CLOSE  OF  LAST  TERM 

Many  Completed  Current  Year  of  Service  After  Attaining  Retirement  Age 


Two  hundred  fourteen  school  employes 
were  granted  retirement  allowances  by  the 
School  Employes’  Retirement  Board  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  term. 

Many  teachers  who  reached  the  retirement 
age  during  the  term  continued  teaching  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  Retirement 


Law  authorizes  such  privilege  both  in  the  case 
of  teachers  who  reach  the  voluntary  retire¬ 
ment  age  of  sixty-two  and  of  those  who  attain 
the  compulsory  retirement  age  of  seventy. 

These  school  employes  had  rendered  service 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  periods 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifty-three  years  as  follows : 


RETIREMENT  BOARD  NOMINEES 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  vacancy  on  the  School 
Employes’  Retirement  Board,  which  will  be 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  M.  Elder,  on  December  31,  1938,  met 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  11  A.  M.,  Saturday, 
June  18. 

The  following  persons  constituted  this  com¬ 
mittee  : 

Clarence  E.  Ackley,  substituting  for  Lester 
K.  Ade,  Chairman. 

Gerald  D.  Whitney,  Associate  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Pittsburgh. 

Lloyd  H.  Hinkle,  Superintendent,  Bedford 
County. 

S.  S.  Shearer,  State  Teachers  College,  Ship- 
pensburg. 

Caroline  E.  Stabler,  Williamsport. 

Clara  Beck,  Middletown. 

Eugene  K.  Robb,  Bedford. 

The  committee  nominated  Marguerite  M. 
Elder,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mabel  E.  Mulock,  Allen¬ 
town. 

Both  Miss  Elder  and  Miss  Mulock  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  nomination  and  their  names  will 
appear  on  the  ballots  which  will  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  Association  some  time  before  De¬ 
cember  31,  1938. 

Full  instructions  for  voting  are  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  ballots,  and  the  voting  must  be 
completed  before  December  31,  1938. 


Teachers  today,  amidst  the  din 
and  confusion  of  all  these  tense 
times,  must  seek  as  never  before 
to  teach  their  pupils  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  bring  some  sort  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  times.  Public 
leaders  are  reiterating  the  fact  that 
education  is  the  only  way  out.  At  the 
same  time  teachers  are  facing  condi¬ 
tions  that  might  well  shake  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  strongest  hearts,  but  they 
are  facing  these  problems  with  a 
heroism  and  unselfishness  that  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  since  the  first  Great 
Teacher  came  “to  give  life  and  give  it 
more  abundantly.” 


The  purpose  of  all  certification 
requirements  is  to  insure  to  the 
child  a  properly  prepared  teacher 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  protect  the 
State  against  the  employment  of  incom¬ 
petents  and  a  wasting  of  the  proceeds 
of  taxation  for  education  on  the  other. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  these  statements, 
in  the  different  states,  is  wholly  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  general  professional  stand¬ 
ards  in  force  and  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  people. — Ellwood  P. 
Cubberley. 


Name 


District 


Y ears  of  Service 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 


Clyde  H.  Wolford . Duquesne  City,  Allegheny  .... 

Harry  R.  Schurr  . Edgewood  Boro,  Allegheny - 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Montgomery  . Elizabeth  Twp.,  Allegheny _ 

John  S.  Hart  . Glassport,  Allegheny  . 

Martha  M.  Kendal  . Homestead  Boro,  Allegheny  . . . 

Amelia  A.  Weber  . Indiana  Twp.,  Allegheny  . 

H.  H.  Poole  . Leetsdale  Boro,  Allegheny . 

Harry  E.  Biddle  . McKeesport,  Allegheny  . 

Laura  E.  Campbell  . Pittsburgh  . 

Mary  M.  Disoue  . Pittsburgh  . 

Cora  M.  Fraser . Pittsburgh  . 

Fred  Goelz  . Pittsburgh  . 

Olive  M.  Gunn  . Pittsburgh  . 

Annie  Highley  . Pittsburgh  . 

Chas.  H.  Korns  . Pittsburgh  . 

Christopher  Loadman  . Pittsburgh  . 

Brielle  Lyon  . Pittsburgh  . 

Freelin  J.  McKnight  . Pittsburgh  . 

Mary  McMahon  . Pittsburgh  . 

Mary  J.  Meighan  . Pittsburgh  . 

David  T.  Moore  . Pittsburgh  . 

Mary  D.  Potter  . Pittsburgh  . 

Almyra  L.  Porter  . Pittsburgh  . 

Esther  E.  Robb  . Pittsburgh  . 

Mary  Elizabeth  Smith  . Pittsburgh  . 

Elizabeth  B.  Soles . Pittsburgh  . 

Edith  Rea  Stockton  . Pittsburgh  . 

Stephen  B.  Thomas  . Pittsburgh  . 

Magdalene  Ubinger  . Pittsburgh  . 

Anna  May  Weidman  . Pittsburgh  . 

Maude  J.  Walker  . Pittsburgh  . 

Catherine  E.  Whitten  . West  Homestead,  Allegheny  . 

J.  M.  Anthony  . S.  Bethlehem  Boro,  Armstrong 

R.  May  Remley  . Beaver  Falls  City,  Beaver _ 

Oscar  Heim  . Reading  City,  Berks  . 

William  N.  Decker  . Altoona  City,  Blair  . 

Robert  E.  Laramy  . Altoona  City,  Blair  . 

Minnie  F.  Stockton . Altoona  City,  Blair  . 

J.  W.  Brown  . Altoona  City,  Blair  . . 

George  A.  Gay  . Wyalusing  Boro,  Bradford  _ 

Minnie  L.  Rodrock  . Bristol  Boro,  Bucks . 

Ella  Purvis  . Butler  City,  Butler  . 

Harry  J.  Owings  . Johnstown  City,  Cambria  _ 

Anthony  Sherry  . Spangler  Boro,  Cambria . 

Emma  J.  Fee  . Palmerton  Boro,  Carbon . 

Morris  P.  Force  . Phoenixville  Boro,  Chester  .... 

Margaret  E.  Conard  . West  Chester  Boro,  Chester  . . . 

John  K.  Joyce  . West  Chester  Boro,  Chester  ... 

Walter  L.  Philips  . West  Chester  Boro,  Chester  ... 

Lucy  I.  Smedley  . West  Chester  Boro,  Chester  ... 

L.  H.  Schoch  . Dubois  City,  Clearfield  . 

Lilian  M.  Adams  . Lock  Haven  City,  Clinton 

William  W.  MacEwan  . West  Mead  Twp.,  Crawford  . 

Miriam  F.  Lindemood  . Carlisle  Boro,  Cumberland - 

Mary  O’Connell  . Harrisburg,  Dauphin  . 

Mary  Pendergast  . Harrisburg,  Dauphin  . 

Walter  E.  Severance  . Harrisburg,  Dauphin  . 


46 

41 

45 
39 
44 
33 

46 

15 

43 
41 
39 
33 

33 

44 

29 
21 

39 

48 

49 
28 
12 

40 
13 

39 

45 

40 
37 

17 

49 

30 

39 
21 
22 

43 

19 

41 

34 

44 

18 

43 

50 

44 
22 
10 

35 

16 
18 
27 

45 

40 
45 

51 
13 

41 

36 
41 

20 
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SCHOOL  EMPLOYES’  RETIREMENT  BOARD — continued 


58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 
121. 
122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 


Over  Two  Hundred  Teachers  Retired  at  Close  of  Last  Term 

(Continued  from  page  16,  columns  1  and  2) 


Name 


District 


Years  of  Service 


Elizabeth  S.  Hill  . 

Lulu  C.  Tyson  . 

Emma  J.  Geary  . 

J.  H.  Lynch  . 

Lotta  M.  Bonsteel _ 

Harriet  E.  Burgess _ 

Sue  B.  Torry  . 

Ella  W.  Rennie  . 

Charlotte  Long  Ward  . 
Elizabeth  A.  Hemphill 

Cora  G.  Ellis . 

Minnie  L.  Spickler  . . . 

Nellie  C.  Dutton  . 

R.  K.  Smith  . 

Ralph  Funk  . 

Frank  S.  Jackson  . 

Nora  A.  O’Hara  . 

Brigid  Walsh  . 

George  B.  Slutter  . 

Ellen  White  . 

David  E.  Jones  . 

Ann  Lewis  . 

H.  E.  Gress  . 

Mary  S.  Bender  . 

K.  Bernice  Eckman  . . . 
George  W.  Walmer  ... 

Charlotte  Klick . 

Sarah  E.  Musser . 

Charles  G.  Bower  . 

Edgar  G.  Brader  . 

William  J.  Steacher  . . 
Albert  I.  Schmoyer  . . . 

John  R.  Young  . 

William  Rowland  . 

Anna  Sensenbach  . 

M.  W.  Garrette  . 

Martha  W.  Rippel  . . . 
J.  Richmond  Merkel  . . 

H.  U.  Nyhart  . 

Daniel  J.  Cray  . 

Robert  D.  Williams  .. 

Erskine  Schooley  . 

Ella  J.  Stevenson  . 

Elvie  M.  DeGolier  . . . 
Kathryn  L.  Sullivan  . . 

Eva  M.  Evans  . 

Harry  Brest  . 

Anna  J.  S.  Shaw  . 

Charles  C.  Meixell  . . . 

John  N.  Adee . 

Elsie  Deakyne  . 

Elford  C.  Fleck . 

Grace  L.  Rees  . 

Clinton  L.  Woolman  .. 
Minnie  E.  Hayden  .... 
Theresa  H.  Holmes  . . . 

Maud  M.  Klein  . 

William  Emery  . 

Gertrude  B.  Ecker  . . . 

Laura  R.  Ecker  . 

Charles  W.  Guss . 

Elizabeth  K.  Ware  ... 
Nellie  Allen  Burke  .... 

Edith  B.  Marple  . 

Hannah  M.  Shoemaker 

Oscar  Ackerman  . 

Martha  A.  Stroman  . . . 

Rachel  M.  Scott  . 

Rosa  E.  Scott  . 

Harriet  Anderson  .... 

Irene  M.  Bernard  _ 

Margaret  Bigley  . 

Josephine  A.  Blakeslee 

Julia  K.  Bower  . 

Caroline  H.  Bright  . . . 

Edwin  C.  Broome  _ 

Mabel  Bunting  . 

Elizabeth  Cahill  . 

Kate  D.  B.  Carpenter 


.Middletown  Boro,  Dauphin . 

.Steelton  Boro,  Dauphin . 

.Ridgway  Boro,  Elk . 

.St.  Marys,  Elk  . 

.Corry  City,  Erie  . 

.Erie  City,  Erie  . 

.Erie  City,  Erie  . 

.Chester  City,  Delaware  . 

.Chester  City,  Delaware  . 

.Darby  Boro,  Delaware . 

-Glenolden  Boro,  Delaware  . 

•Upper  Darby,  Delaware  . 

.Upper  Darby,  Delaware  . 

•  Dunbar  Twp.,  Fayette  . 

.Menallen  Boro,  Fayette . 

•  Punxsutawney  Boro,  Jefferson  . . . 
.Dunmore  Boro,  Lackawanna  .... 
.Dunmore  Boro,  Lackawanna  .... 

■  Scranton  City,  Lackawanna  . 

.Scranton  City,  Lackawanna . 

•  Taylor  Boro,  Lackawanna . 

■  Taylor  Boro,  Lackawanna . 

.Lancaster  City,  Lancaster  . 

•  Manheim  Twp.,  Lancaster  . 

.Marietta  Boro,  Lancaster  . 

•  E.  Hanover  Twp.,  Lebanon  _ 

•  Lebanon  City,  Lebanon  . 

•  Lebanon  City,  Lebanon  . 

.Allentown  City,  Lehigh  . 

•  Allentown  City,  Lehigh  . , 

.Allentown  City,  Lehigh  . . 

•  Allentown  City,  Lehigh  . 

.  Cooper^burg  Boro,  Lehigh  . 

.Freeland  Boro,  Luzerne . 

.Freeland  Boro,  Luzerne . 

.Hazle  Twp.,  Luzerne  . . 

•  Hazleton  City,  Luzerne  . . 

•  Kingston  Boro,  Luzerne . 

.Newport  Twp.,  Luzerne  . . 

.Pittston  City,  Luzerne  . . 

.Wilkes-Barre  City,  Luzerne  _ 

■  Williamsport  City,  Lycoming  .. 
.Williamsport  City,  Lycoming  . . 

■  Bradford  City,  McKean  . . 

■  Keating  Twp.,  McKean . 

.Fairview  Twp.,  Mercer  . . 

•  Sharon  City,  Mercer  . . 

•  E.  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  . . 

•  Stroudsburg  Boro,  Monroe  . 

.Abington  Twp.,  Montgomery  - 

■  Abington  Twp.,  Montgomery  - 

•  Conshohocken  Boro,  Montgomery 
.Cheltenham  Twp.,  Montgomery  . 
.Cheltenham  Twp.,  Montgomery  . 

•  Lower  Merion  Twp.,  Montgomery 
.Lower  Merion  Twp.,  Montgomery 

•  Lower  Merion  Twp.,  Montgomery 

■  Norristown  Boro,  Montgomery  ., 

■  Pottstown  Boro,  Montgomery  ... 

•  Pottstown  Boro,  Montgomery  .. 
.Pottstown  Boro,  Montgomery  ... 
.Pottstown  Boro,  Montgomery  ... 

•  Springfield  Twp.,  Montgomery  ... 

■  Whitemarsh  Twp.,  Montgomery  .. 
Upper  Dublin  Twp.,  Montgomery 

Bangor  Boro,  Northampton . 

Bethlehem  City,  Northampton  ... 

.Easton  City,  Northampton . 

.Easton  City,  Northampton . 

Philadelphia  . 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia  . 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia  . 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia  . 

Philadelphia  . 
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The  economic  status  of  any  teacher 
is  naturally  of  major  personal  concern 
to  that  teacher.  The  economic  status 
of  teachers  as  a  group  is,  or  should 
be,  a  matter  of  fundamental  profes¬ 
sional  concern  to  all  educators  and  to 
parents  and  citizens  generally.  From 
the  purely  personal  point  of  view,  a 
satisfactory  economic  status  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  means  having  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  in  sufficient  amounts 
for  one’s  self  and  dependents;  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  for  giving  to  worthy 
causes  outside  one’s  own  household ; 
ample  opportunity  for  wholesome  re¬ 
creation  and  for  cultural  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth,  and  a  chance  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  future  emer¬ 
gencies  and  for  retirement.  From  the 
strictly  professional  point  of  view, 
these  things  are  important  because 
they  help  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
teachers  and  to  improve  generally  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools.  The  profes¬ 
sion  of  education  may  well  give  even 
more  careful  consideration  than  in  the 
past,  to  the  economic  conditions  and 
problems  of  its  members  and  to  ways 
of  getting  other  citizens  to  do  the 
same. — The  Teacher's  Economic  Posi¬ 
tion,  Research  Division,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 


CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  PRO¬ 
MOTED  BY  COMMITTEE 


ALAN  O.  DECH 

Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction 


The  Committee  on  Conservation  Education 
of  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was 
recently  held  in  Harrisburg  to  decide  upon 
ways  and  means  of  stimulating  the  teaching 
of  Conservation  in  the  Public  Schools.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  were  called  upon  by 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  S.  P.  Boyer,  of  Johnstown, 
to  express  their  views  as  to  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  promoting  Conservation  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  suggestions 
presented  was  that  a  program  of  Conservation 
Education  should  be  incorporated  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  our  State  Teachers  Colleges.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  Committee  should 
function  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  all  social 
and  civic  groups  interested  in  this  phase  of 
Public  Education. 

In  order  to  bring  about  definite  action  on 
these  suggestions,  the  Committee  instructed  the 
Secretary  to  draft  a  resolution  incorporating 
these  recommendations  to  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  consideration  at  their 
forthcoming  meeting. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  Committee 
should  submit  a  formal  proposal  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  that  the  President  of  that  organization 
should  request  the  heads  of  all  civic  and  ser¬ 
vice  groups  to  draw  up,  have  approved,  and 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  resolution  urging  the  Department  to  institute 
in  the  Teacher  Colleges  definite  instruction  in 
Conservation  Education  to  the  end  that  teach¬ 
ers  may  be  adequately  prepared  to  teach  Con¬ 
servation  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  in  preparation  a  new  publication 
dealing  with  practically  every  important  phase 
of  Conservation  Education  for  use  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 


( Continued  on  page  28,  columns  1  and  2) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY 
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FRANK  W.  MELYIN,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 

* _ J 

IMPROVING  THE  TEACHING  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY* 


According  to  Professor  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the 
purpose  of  history  is  “to  give  one  perspective 
so  that  he  may  formulate  a  philosophy  of  life.” 
If  this  is  true,  then  every  teacher,  and  espe¬ 
cially  every  teacher  of  history,  should  have  had 
as  a  prerequisite  to  teaching  a  dynamic  course 
in  the  whole  field  of  world  history,  including 
local  history. 

Pennsylvania  Has  Rich  History 

Pennsylvania  has  a  rich  heritage  of  important 
historic  persons  and  things.  Mr.  S.  K.  Stevens, 
historian  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission,  recently  said,  “There  is  no  State  in 
the  American  Union  which  has  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  or  more  outstanding  history  than 
Pennsylvania.”  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
authentic  Pennsylvania  State  history  such  as 
New  York  and  several  other  states  have,  but 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
is  trying  to  arouse  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  the  importance  of  compiling  an  au¬ 
thentic  State  history  as  well  as  preserving  such 
local  shrines  as,  for  example,  the  Ephrata 
Cloisters. 

Just  as  there  is  no  authentic  State  history, 
so  in  many  counties  there  is  no  practicable 
county  history  in  the  classrooms  of  the  public 
schools. 


Better  Textbooks  Needed 

Until  authentic  and  carefully-indexed  his¬ 
tories  are  available,  it  will  be  necessary  for  his¬ 
tory  teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
best  source  materials  now  in  print  and  hope 
that  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
authentic  and  interesting  history  books  will 
be  found,  at  least,  in  every  library  and  class¬ 
room  of  our  Commonwealth,  if  not  in  every 
home. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  histories  in  our 
schools,  even  though  published  as  Pennsylvania 
editions,  lack  much  pertinent  State,  county,  and 
municipal  history.  Very  few  texts,  for  example, 
give  sufficient  information  concerning  our  State 
Constitution  to  prepare  citizens  to  vote  intel¬ 
ligently  on  amendments  to  it.  Furthermore, 
few  textbooks  for  the  sixth  grade  deal  suf¬ 
ficiently  with  the  unit,  “Pennsylvania,  1789  to 
the  Present  Time.”  It  would  be  a  great  service 
to  have  one  authentic  State  history  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Likewise,  it  would  be  well  for 
a  committee,  representing  local  historical  so¬ 
cieties,  historians,  statesmen,  and  educators  to 
salvage  out  of  the  wealth  of  local  materials 
the  facts  that  will  build  readable  and  interesting 
local  history  books. 

Department’  Bulletin,  a  Useful  Source 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  monthly 
under  the  caption,  “Pennsylvania  in  History,” 
in  Public  Education,  the  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  have 
been  eagerly  received  by  public  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  Among  the  articles  which  principals 
have  welcomed  are  these :  “Pennsylvania 
Claims  Notable  Men  of  Science;”  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Folk  Festival;”  “Flag  Day,”  and 
“Origins  of  Institutions  Seen  in  Tercentenary.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  IN  18th  CENTURY  / 


The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  archaeological  and  historical  publica¬ 
tions,  “Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacture  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  has  been  completed,  and 
a  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  in 
cloth  binding  for  use  in  school  libraries.  Indi¬ 
vidual  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Commission. 

The  story  of  Pennsylvania  iron  manufacture 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  covered  in  detail 
by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Bining,  the  author  of  the  214- 
page  volume.  The  technical  story  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  iron  has  been  fused  with  interesting 
information  as  to  the  life  of  the  workers  and 
the  “ironmasters”  of  the  day.  Numerous  illus¬ 
trations  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  add  to 
the  value  of  the  work. 

The  Commission  already  has  distributed  the 
publication  to  a  large  mailing  list  including 
many  individuals,  historical  societies,  college, 
university  and  public  libraries,  and  has  received 
gratifying  responses  to  its  first  major  historical 
publication. 


Another  publication,  entitled  “Pennsylvania 
Notes,”  published  in  mimeographed  form  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  has 
had  enlightening  articles  on  Forefathers’  Day, 
Pennsbury,  and  the  like. 


Local  Materials 

The  teaching  of  local  history  could  be  greatly 
enriched  if  each  history  teacher  would  stimulate 
the  older  pupils  in  her  school  to  help  gather 
interesting  data  about  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  relative  to  old  buildings,  occupations, 
Indian  lore,  old  papers,  and  old  customs.  Then, 
if  history  teachers  would  periodically  share  their 
source  materials  with  historical  societies  the 
result  would  be  mutually  helpful. 

Visits  to  State  Museum  Suggested 
History  classes  may  profitably  visit  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg.  Such 
visits  may  motivate  many  history  units  if  co¬ 
operatively  planned  by  teachers  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  may  result  in  other  educational 
growths.  The  State  Museum,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Rafter,  Director,  State  Library 
and  Museum,  “pushes  back  the  horizon  of  his¬ 
tory”  with  the  aid  of  approximately  90,000 
Indian  artifacts.  Its  objects  help  to  visualize 
Pennsylvania  history  from  the  time  of  the 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  English  settlements  down 
to  the  present  time. 


*  Because  of  its  pertinent  suggestions,  this 
tide  has  been  summarized  from  a  longer  pa 
written  by  Nathan  G.  Meyer,  Assistant  County 
perintendent,  Monroe  County. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HIS- 
TORICAL  COMMISSION 
ACTIVE 


Numerous  Landmarks  Being  Restored 

SYLVESTER  K.  STEVENS 

Historian,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 


A  recent  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Commission  to  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  reveals  an  amazing  advance  by 
the  Commission  in  the  improvement  of  its 
services  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Historical  Properties  Developed 

Advances  have  been  made  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  historical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Commonwealth.  Lack  of  adequate 
funds  and  personnel  have  formerly  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  Commission  to  properly  care  for 
the  increasing  number  of  such  properties 
bought  under  Commonwealth  jurisdiction.  With 
the  aid  of  the  General  State  Authority,  the 
Commission  has  been  able  to  inaugurate  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  restoration  of  Old  Economy  and 
Pennsbury.  Advances  have  been  made,  like¬ 
wise,  in  the  development  of  Fort  Augusta  and 
the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead.  At  Tinicum,  seat 
of  the  first  government  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
beautiful  Governor  Printz  Park  has  been  cre¬ 
ated.  The  administration  of  Cornwall  Furnace 
property  has  also  been  improved. 

Publications  Distributed 

The  Commission  has  also  expanded  its  dis¬ 
tribution  of  historical  and  archaeological  pub¬ 
lications.  Thousands  of  copies  of  valuable  books 
and  pamphlets  which  formerly  gathered  dust 
upon  Commission  shelves  have  been  placed  in 
libraries,  educational  institutions,  and  historical 
society  files.  The  latest  publication  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Bining,  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  iron  manufacture  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  has  been  distributed  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  4,000  copies. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  been  able  to 
render  a  definite  service  to  many  hundreds  of 
persons  and  agencies  within  and  outside  the 
Commonwealth  through  its  informational  serv¬ 
ices.  Inquiries  about  Pennsylvania  and  its  his¬ 
tory  come  from  every  section  and  are  answered 
promptly  and  efficiently  by  the  Commission. 
It  has  been  able  to  assist  various  divisions  of 
the  State  government  by  furnishing  information 
and  advice  on  historical  matters.  This  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  come  to  be 
one  of  its  most  important  public  services. 


WE  HOLD  THESE  TRUTHS  TO  BE  SELF-EVIDENT 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  that  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them,  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness. 


December,  1938 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  SOMERSET 
COUNTY  REVEAL  ANCIENT 
INDIAN  VILLAGE 


First  Powell  Site 

On  the  Sylvester  Powell  Farm,  excavation  of 
the  first  Powell  site  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
crew  of  ten  excavators  sponsored  by  the  Som¬ 
erset  County  Commissioners,  paid  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  and  directed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  according  to 
Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  State  Superintendent.  An 
east-west  trench  was  opened  through  the  area 
suspected  of  occupation,  and  by  working  into 
the  faces  of  this  trench  the  complete  village  site 
was  exposed  in  a  roughly  circular  area  220  feet 
in  diameter. 

Village  Described 

Twenty-six  house  outlines,  all  circular  or 
oval,  were  traced  from  more  than  a  thousand 
post  hole  molds.  Forty-six  fire,  refuse,  and  stor¬ 
age  pits  were  excavated  and  ten  burials  were 
recorded.  Artifacts  were  rare.  The  village  was 
apparently  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  great 
crescent,  the  houses  built  compactly  around 
three  sides  of  the  circle  with  the  southern  side 
open  and  unprotected.  A  partial  palisade  or 
windbreak  extended  for  some  distance  along 
the  northwest  or  exposed  edge  of  the  site.  All 
house  outlines  were  circular  or  oval,  ten  to 
twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  eighteen  to 
seventy-three  post  hole  molds  forming  the  out¬ 
lines. 

Only  Indian  Inhabitants 

Ten  prehistoric  sites  have  been  excavated  in 
Somerset  County  during  the  present  survey, 
and  in  none  have  any  indications  of  white 
contact  appeared.  Surface  finds  throughout  the 
county  would  seem  to  indicate  that  roving 
bands  of  Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  present 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  white 
man,  but  the  excavations  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  permanent  occupations  were  prehis¬ 
toric  Algonkian  with  varying  degrees  of  Iro- 
quoian  influence.  The  high  sites  appear  to  be 
much  more  Algonkian  than  the  river  plain  sites, 
which  is  liable  to  cause  archaeological  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion. 


WIDE  INTEREST  IN  WYOMING 
COUNTY  SOCIETY 


The  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  Society  has  been 
doubled  and  broadened  to  be  more  widely  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  varied  community  interests. 
The  society  has  been  successful  in  securing 
membership  from  many  of  the  schools.  An  in¬ 
stitutional  membership  has  been  created  in 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  different 
organizations  to  affiliate  with  the  society  as  a 
group. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  WPA  and 
NYA  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
indexing  and  filing  the  society  collections.  A 
total  of  8,385  visitors  visited  the  museum  dur¬ 
ing  1937.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  these 
were  from  the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre  and 
vicinity,  showing  the  local  educational  value 
of  this  local  organization.  Adult  visitors  rep¬ 
resented  eighty  Pennsylvania  communities, 
twenty  states,  and  five  foreign  countries,  indi¬ 
cating  the  breadth  of  the  service  rendered  by 
many  of  the  historical  organizations  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


YORK  SOCIETY  SPONSORS  NEW 
PROJECTS 


The  Historical  Society  of  York  County  has 
inaugurated  two  interesting  new  features  in  its 
program.  For  some  years  the  society  has  not 
held  public  meetings,  but  has  been  content  to 
serve  the  public  through  the  medium  of  its 
splendid  library  and  museum.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  now  sponsored  a  Pennsylvania  history 
forum.  Meetings  of  the  forum  were  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  during  the 
historical  society  season  and  were  open  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  to  interested  members 
of  the  society.  These  meetings  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  York.  Steps  have  also 
been  taken  to  organize  a  fellowship  of  the 
genealogists  of  York  County  by  providing  an 
informal  organization  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  their  notes  and  experiences. 

Both  these  projects  are  commendable  and 
represent  a  forward  step  upon  the  part  of  the 
York  historians.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  any  historical  organization  owes  a 
certain  responsibility  to  the  community  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  of  this  type.  In  conjunction  with 
its  valuable  library  and  museum  collections, 
already  widely  visited  and  well  arranged,  these 
new  ventures  will  redevelop  the  service  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  York  County  to  the 
community  that  it  represents. 


FORTY-NINE  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 
IN  UNITED  STATES 


An  ever-increasing  interest  in  government  is 
apparent  on  every  hand.  This  notable  trend 
may  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  expanding 
functions  of  government  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  but  to  the  more  widespread  dependence 
of  people  on  government  service  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

This  renewed  interest  in  government  has 
given  rise  to  various  publications  which  de¬ 
scribe  state  and  national  governments.  One 
of  the  most  recent  of  these  is  entitled,  “The 
Forty-nine  Capitol  Buildings  of  the  United 
States,”  and  presents  in  outline  form  factual 
information  about  the  forty-nine  seats  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Nation.  In  its  100  pages,  at¬ 
tractively  bound  in  covers  nine  by  twelve 
inches  in  size,  are  facts  about  Capitol  buildings, 
including  date  of  erection,  name  of  designer, 
time  of  dedication,  exterior  and  interior  con¬ 
struction,  area  of  ground  occupied,  number  of 
rooms,  and  description  of  the  dome.  Each  de¬ 
scription  is  accompanied  by  a  large  picture  of 
the  building  itself. 

Another  appealing  feature  of  this  new  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  section  under  each  of  the  forty- 
nine  Capitols  entitled,  “Facts  About  the  State.” 
Under  this  heading  are  published  the  date  on 
which  the  State  entered  the  Union,  the  State 
flower,  nickname,  motto,  population,  and  area. 
Also  included  in  the  catalog  of  facts  are  the 
number  of  counties,  the  time  at  which  the 
Legislature  convenes,  number  of  senators  and 
representatives,  and  the  list  of  governors  since 
the  State  entered  the  Union. 

The  book  is  dedicated  “To  America,  its  chil¬ 
dren,  adults,  students,  and  teachers.” 

Further  information  may  be  procured  from 
the  Capitol  Publishing  Company,  Sixth  and 
Maclay  Streets,  Harrisburg. 


TWO  MORE  PENNSYLVANIA 
SONGS 


The  list  of  Pennsylvania’s  songs  published 
on.  page  20  of  the  September,  1938,  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  may  be  supplemented  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  two  compositions: 

“Hail  Pennsylvania” 

Words  by  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Mumford 
Music  by  Ralph  Kinder 

“Pennsylvania,  A  State  Song” 

Gertrude  Martin  Rohrer 

SIGNIFICANT  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
DATES 


The  observance  of  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  comprises  celebrations  extending 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  In  the  evolution 
of  this  fundamental  American  Charter  four  dis¬ 
tinct  steps  are  being  recognized  by  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Two  of  these  have  already  been 
completed,  two  others  are  to  come. 

Following  are  the  four  significant  dates  in  the 
Sesquicentennial  observance: 

September  17,  1937  .  .The  Signing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution 

December  12,  1937  . .  .Pennsylvania’s  Ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution 

March  4,  1939  . First  Congress  Under  the 

Constitution 

April  30,  1939  . The  Inauguration  of  the 

First  President  Under 
the  Constitution 


NON-THEATRICAL  FILMS 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films  for 
1938-1939  has  been  issued  for  use  in  schools  and 
other  institutions  under  the  title  “1,000  And 
One.”  Among  the  principal  headings  under 
which  films  are  listed  are  the  following^  Agri¬ 
culture,  Art,  Biography,  Civics,  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence,  Education,  General  Science,  Human 
Geography,  Regional  Geography,  Geology,  His¬ 
tory,  Industry,  Literature,  Music,  Physiology 
and  Health,  Sociology,  Sports,  Travel,  and 
War. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films 
contains  over  100  double  column  pages  and 
is  six  by  nine  inches  in  size. 

DeterminaHon  of  the  Educational 
Program 

(Continued  from  page  12,  column  2) 

This  general  education  should  comprise  an 
enriched  program  for  all  students  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  choose  a  specific  field  of  occupation. 
Such  programs  should  include  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  education,  art,  music,  guidance,  library 
activities,  citizenship,  and  the  like. 

A  Minimal  Quality  Program  for 
Elementary  Schools 

(1)  Most  desirable  quality: 

One  grade  to  the  teacher;  adequate  li¬ 
brary  facilities;  services  of  professionally 
prepared  supervisors  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  art  and  music,  and  provision  for 
special  education. 

(2)  Other  standards: 

There  may  be  as  many  intermediate 
gradations  or  qualities  of  elementary  pro¬ 
grams  as  are  desirable,  from  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  described  above,  to  the  one- 
graded,  one-teacher,  one-room  school  with¬ 
out  supervisors  of  special  fields  of  work. 
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DIGEST  OF  NEW  LEGISLATION  ON 
EDUCATION— 1937 


This  bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  directors, 
teachers,  and  laymen  interested  in  education 
outside  the  borders  as  well  as  within  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  reviews  each  of  the  141  laws  enacted 
at  the  1937  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  is  a  reprint  of  the  August,  1937,  issue  of 
“Public  Education,”  for  which  there  was  such 
a  demand  that  it  was  felt  advisable  to  prepare 
it  in  printed  form  for  wider  distribution. 

Summary  of  Contents 

The  new  legislation  is  well  classified,  having 
been  divided  into  seventeen  major  divisions 
and  each  of  the  acts  is  reviewed  under  the 
appropriate  subdivision.  These  major  divisions 
and  the  number  of  laws  in  each  classification 
are  indicated  below: 


Subject  of  Laws  No.  of  Laws 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution  ...  4 

Appropriations  .  1 

Attendance,  Census,  and  Employment  3 

Buildings  and  Grounds .  8 

Business  and  Finance .  11 

County  Boards,  County  Superinten¬ 
dents,  and  County  Units  .  1 

Educational  Institutions  .  5 

Election  Laws .  6 

Historical  Commission .  8 

Libraries  .  1 

Tax  Laws  .  21 

Teachers  .  12 

Transportation  .  5 

Tuition  .  2 

Validation  .  7 

Vocational  Education .  5 

Professional  Licensing  .  13 

Miscellaneous*  .  28 


Total  .  141 


*  Not  included  in  the  Digest  because  only  re¬ 
motely  related  to  education. 


Available 

This  monograph  is  a  twenty-page  bulletin, 
six  by  nine  inches,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Harrisburg. 


BUCKNELL  “INSERVICE  NEWS” 

Volume  1 — Number  1 


A  new  publication  has  been  initiated  at 
Bucknell  University  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  school  year.  Under  the  title  “Inservice 
News”  the  document  presents  educational  in¬ 
formation  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Buck- 
nellians  in  the  field. 

The  first  issue,  which  is  a  four-page  folio, 
size  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inches,  car¬ 
ries  the  picture  of  Amaud  C.  Marts,  and  articles 
on  the  Annual  Bucknell  University  Conference 
on  Education,  Extension  Courses  Sponsored  by 
the  University,  Alumni  Activities,  Student 
Guidance,  Enrolment,  Demonstration  School, 
and  the  like. 


EXPANDING  THE  CLASSROOM 


A  new  bulletin  entitled  “Expanding  the  Class¬ 
room”  is  now  available  for  distribution. 

Purpose 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  emphasize  the 
values  of  the  school  journey  as  an  educational 
technique  and  to  suggest  procedures  which  may 
be  used  in  organizing  trips  to  various  places. 
It  outlines  the  environmental  resources  which 
may  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  suggests  the 
possibilities  of  making  full  use  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  basic  source  for  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  “Expanding  the  Classroom”  stresses  the 
importance  of  making  life  real  to  the  pupils 
by  bringing  them  into  direct  contact  with  it. 

Contents 

This  publication,  containing  seventy-two 
pages,  briefly  discusses  the  problems  involved 
in  taking  children  out  of  the  classroom  to  study 
the  environment.  It  contains  reports  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  experiences  while  on  school  journeys 
and  gives  examples  of  excursion  programs  ac¬ 
tually  in  operation  in  certain  schools  in  the 
State.  An  additional  feature  of  the  bulletin  is 
its  exhaustive  list  of  community  resources  suit¬ 
able  for  visitation  and  study  and  suggested 
places  of  historical,  scientific,  and  scenic  inter¬ 
est  found  in  every  county  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Requests  for  this  new  publication  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS  BULLETINS 


Illustrated  Geographic  News  Bulletins  for 
teachers  are  issued  weekly,  five  bulletins  to  the 
weekly  set,  for  thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year, 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  They  embody  pertinent  facts 
for  classroom  use  from  the  stream  of  geographic 
information  that  pours  daily  into  The  Society’s 
headquarters  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  bulletins  are  illustrated  from  extensive 
geographic  photographs. 

The  bulletins  are  obtainable  only  by  teach¬ 
ers,  librarians,  and  college  and  normal  school 
students.  They  give  timely  information  about 
boundary  changes,  exploration,  geographic  de¬ 
velopments,  new  industries,  costumes  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  world  progress  in  other  lands. 


THE  MANITOBA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Volume  1 — Number  1 


A  bright  addition  to  the  professional  litera¬ 
ture  coming  to  us  from  Canada — School  Jour¬ 
nal  for  September,  1938.  This  initial  number 
is  impressive  both  in  format  and  content.  It 
covers  a  pleasing  variety  of  educational  topics. 
The  writers  who  contributed  to  the  first  issue 
have  presented  their  ideas  on  such  subjects  as 
Curriculum  Revision,  Secondary  School  Pro¬ 
gram,  Teacher  Retirement,  Importance  of 
Personality  Development,  Teacher  Federation, 
Vocational  Guidance,  Rural  Education,  Health 
Education,  School  Administration,  and  Schol¬ 
arships.  There  is,  likewise,  a  story  on  the  rural 
schools  of  the  region. 

The  Manitoba  School  Journal  is  a  publication 
for  the  Department  of  Education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOOKS  AND 
PAMPHLETS  LISTING  TEACHING 
AIDS 


The  attached  bibliography  is  a  list  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  mimeographed  materials  of  recent 
date  listing  sources  of  enrichment  materials  for 
use  in  public  schools.  Such  materials  are  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  making  interesting  and 
concrete  the  abstract  discussions  usually  found 
in  textbooks.  It  is  suggested  that  any  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  type  be  centrally  located  in  a 
public  school  system  so  that  they  may  be 
available  to  teachers.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  notify  teachers  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  these  materials,  call  conferences  in 
which  selections  would  be  made,  and  order 
such  materials  as  are  selected. 


TEACHING  AIDS 


Aids  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Thirteenth  Yearbook.  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1934. 

Curriculum  Materials — Free  and  Inexpensive 
Materials  of  Instruction.  Curriculum  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  2.  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1936. 

Materials  of  Instruction.  Eighth  Yearbook. 
Department  of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of 
Instruction,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1935. 

Procedures  for  Production  of  Curriculum  Ma¬ 
terials.  Bulletin  No.  2.  State  Department  of 
Education,  Jackson,  Miss.,  1935. 

Source  Materials  on  Citizenship  Training.  State 
Department  of  Education,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1938. 
(Mimeograph.) 

Source  Materials  on  Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munication.  State  Department  of  Education, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1938. 

The  Carrol-Miller  List  of  Teaching  Aids  and 
Educational  Materials  from  Commercial 
Sources.  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  1935. 

Visual  Education  Materials  for  Distribution  to 
Public  Schools  and  Institutions  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Museum  Extension  Projects,  46  Cam¬ 
eron  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1938.  (Mimeo¬ 
graph.) 

A  GUIDE  TO  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING 


A  new  volume  which  purports  to  be  of  value 
for  the  teachers  of  homemaking  education  and 
consumer  education  is  “A  Guide  to  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Selling.”  It  contains  numerous 
definitions,  recommendations,  standards,  laws, 
legal  decisions,  and  ethical  practices  relating  to 
buying  and  selling  commodities  for  household 
or  other  use. 

It  is  a  publication  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  130  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Education  Congress  Considers  Paramount  Issues  Confronting  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  page  4,  column  3) 


7.  On  Competency  of  Teachers 

The  question  of  competency  or  incompetency 
becomes  a  question  of  paramount  importance 
under  the  methods  for  removing  teachers  under 
the  existing  Tenure  Law.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  for  local  boards  of 
school  directors  to  reach  intelligent  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  measure  of  competency 
which  should  be  used  in  order  to  determine 
exactly  what  their  responsibility  should  be  in 
the  matter  of  dismissal. 

8.  On  School  Finance 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  much  of  the 
inequality  of  educational  opportunity  is  due 
to  the  antiquated  method  of  determining  the 
valuations  upon  which  property  taxes  shall  be 
levied.  As  it  now  is,  nobody  knows  the  true 
valuation  of  assessable  properties  back  of  each 
teacher.  There  should  be  set  up  county  boards 
of  equalization  and  likewise  some  method  of 
checking  upon  these  assessments  through  a 
State  Tax  Commission  to  insure  uniform  tax 
assessments  and  collections. 

New  Sources  of  Revenue 

Everybody  admits  that  new  sources  of  reve¬ 
nue  should  be  sought.  Just  what  sources  should 
be  tapped  is  a  matter  upon  which  authorities 
will  disagree.  It  is  rather  generally  believed, 
however,  that  until  such  time  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  revision  will  permit  a  graduated  income 
tax,  a  flat  income  tax  should  be  provided. 

Capital  Outlay  for  Buildings 

Much  of  the  planning  which  has  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  for  many  years  has  ripened  and  be¬ 
come  really  effective  as  a  result  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  Thompson  Bill,  making 
possible  the  elimination  of  scores  of  one-room 
schools,  the  replacement  of  obsolete,  dilap¬ 
idated,  and  unsafe  school  structures,  and  the 
erection  of  many  eminently  desirable  school 
buildings  in  which  can  be  housed  pupils  com¬ 
ing  from  much  wider  areas  and  enjoying  greatly 
enriched  educational  offerings. 

The  1939  General  Assembly,  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  should 
give  ample  consideration  to  the  extensions  of 
possible  benefits  from  this  Act,  and  should  by 
all  means  see  to  it  that  adequate  appropria¬ 
tions  are  made  for  meeting  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  share  of  the  obligations  set  up  by  the 
terms  of  these  Acts. 

Financial  Planning  to  Assure 
Continuous  Progress 

In  any  practical  discussion  of  consolidating 
educational  gains  in  Pennsylvania,  serious  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  financial  planning. 
The  fact  that  our  present  financial  structure 
has  been  found  inadequate  to  support  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  makes  it  appear  obvious  that  any 
expansion  of  our  program  must  be  tantamount 
to  a  more  efficient  system  of  school  finance. 

Responsibility  of  the  Commonwealth  can 
best  be  met  by  providing  adequate  sources  of 
taxation  and  by  assuring  that  taxation  is 
equitably  spread  among  the  proper  sources. 

Under  the  present  financial  system  there  are 
several  factors  which  may  operate  to  disturb 
continuous  educational  service  in  the  com¬ 
munities.  Among  these  are  poor  tax  collections, 
heavy  bonded  indebtedness,  high  carrying 
charges  on  school  obligations,  mismanagement 
of  fiscal  affairs,  unforeseen  expenditures,  dis¬ 
appearing  assets,  falling  values,  frozen  bank 
deposits,  limited  borrowing  power,  low  tax 
rates,  over-ambitious  building  programs,  over¬ 
expansion  of  educational  programs,  and  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  boards  to  square  off  with  real  finan¬ 
cial  needs. 


1.  Trend  Toward  Increased  State  Support 

Pennsylvania  provides  less  than  twenty  per 

cent  of  the  costs  of  public  education,  while  the 
local  districts  pay  approximately  eighty  per 
cent  and  the  Federal  Government  something 
less  than  one  per  cent.  There  is  a  definite  trend 
among  states  to  pay  an  increasing  share  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  ranging  from  one- 
fifth  in  some  states,  to  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  costs  in  others.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
in  the  lower  branches  with  respect  to  state 
subsidies  for  schools. 

2.  New  Social  and  Educational  Needs 

Our  democracy,  under  the  impact  of  science, 
invention,  and  enterprise,  is  constantly  improv¬ 
ing,  thereby  creating  new  human  interests  and 
new  human  needs.  These  increase  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  call  for  an  extension  of  our  in¬ 
structional  program,  adding  materially  to  the 
cost — for  the  schools  must  keep  pace  with 
changing  conditions  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their 
ever-expanding  function  with  efficiency. 

The  Challenge  to  the  Education  Congress 

The  vast  responsibilities  implied  in  this  re¬ 
view  of  our  educational  gains  is  a  stirring  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  members  of  this  Education  Con¬ 
gress.  These  Congresses  have  courageously  ac¬ 
cepted  their  challenge  in  the  past.  This  year’s 
Congress  can  do  no  less.  The  course  is  clear. 
The  General  Assembly  convenes  in  January, 
1939,  for  the  consideration  of  such  proposals 
as  we  may  lay  before  that  body.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  individually  and  collectively,  reflect  seri¬ 
ously  upon  the  needs  and  conditions  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  present 
time,  and  stand  ready  to  move  forward  on 
every  constructive  suggestion  that  will  assure 
better  educational  opportunities  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  children,  youth,  and  adults. 


Adjusting  School  Support  to  the 
Problems  of  a  Changing 
Population 


DR.  NEWTON  EDWARDS 

Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Chicago 


Causes  of  Inequalities  of  Opportunity 

The  inequalities  of  opportunity  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  American  educational  system  to¬ 
day  result  primarily  from  the  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  load,  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  national  income,  and  from 
the  long-established  tradition  that  the  schools 
should  be  supported  from  local  and  state 
revenues. 

Internal  Migration  a  Factor 

Inequality  of  educational  opportunity  in  this 
country  assumes  serious  proportions  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  internal  migration.  At 
the  taking  of  the  last  census,  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  native  population  was  living  in  states 
other  than  the  state  of  their  birth.  One-fourth 
of  the  states  had  given  up  to  others  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population  born  within 
their  borders.  This  reshuffling  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  dominated  by  young  people 
moving  from  farm  to  city  in  search  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity.  During  the  1920’s  the  total 
net  migration  of  the  rural-farm  population 
amounted  to  nearly  six  million  persons.  Despite 
its  high  rate  of  natural  increase,  the  farm 
population  actually  decreased  by  more  than  a 
million.  It  was,  moreover,  the  poorest  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  throughout  the  nation  from 
which  redundant  population  was  drawn  off  in 
greatest  volume  to  industrial  and  commercial 
communities. 


Transplanting  Youth  Necessitates  Adjustments 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance  that  the  youth 
who  are  being  provided  with  the  most  re¬ 
stricted  educational  facilities  are  the  ones  who, 
in  largest  numbers,  will  find  it  necessary  to 
sepk  occupational  opportunity  outside  the 
communities  of  their  birth.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  the  successful  transplant¬ 
ing  of  an  individual  from  one  cultural  pattern 
to  another  requires  a  high  degree  of  adjustment 
and  adaptability.  Youth  who  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  anything  more  than  the 
most  restricted  intellectual  growth  in  the  home, 
in  the  community,  and  in  the  school,  will  no 
doubt  find  the  venture  particularly  hazardous. 

Migration  Makes  Education  a  National  Affair 

Education  in  this  country  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  exclusively  or  even  essentially  of 
local  concern.  With  the  degree  of  migration 
that  is  sure  to  characterize  the  American  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  future,  the  cultural  and  intellec¬ 
tual  level  of  any  region  necessarily  becomes  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  every 
other  region.  No  state  or  region  which  has 
regard  for  its  own  safety  or  welfare  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  educational  opportunities 
afforded  youth  in  those  regions  from  which  it 
will  in  large  measure  draw  its  future  citizens. 

The  maintenance  of  schools  in  this  country 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  solely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  local  or  state  concern.  It  is  still  fre¬ 
quently  asserted  that  the  failure  of  many  of 
the  states  to  provide  adequate  educational 
opportunities  is  due  to  lack  of  interest  and 
effort.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Whaf  of  the  Future? 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  some 
decades  the  future  voters  of  this  country  will 
come  in  disproportionately  large  numbers  from 
the  underprivileged  elements  in  American  life, 
from  Southern  white  and  Negro  tenant  farmers, 
from  farmers  living  on  marginal  and  submar¬ 
ginal  lands,  from  unskilled  labor  in  the  great 
cities.  One  may  well  ask,  what  attitude  toward 
economic,  social,  and  political  policies  will 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  labor¬ 
ers  take?  Will  they  support  the  capitalistic 
system ;  will  they  insist  on  an  extension  of  the 
authority  of  government  and,  if  so,  what  form 
of  government  will  they  approve?  Will  they 
swing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  will  they 
pursue  the  middle  way? 

To  such  questions  as  these  the  future  holds 
the  answers,  and  the  answers  may  in  part  be 
determined  by  what  takes  place  in  American 
schools  and  by  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  the  education  of  its 
citizens. 

Financial  Problems  Affecting 
Pennsylvania’s  Program 


DR.  NEWTON  EDWARDS 

Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Chicago 


Education  a  Function  of  Government 

There  are  three  fundamental  reasons  why 
state  governments  are  assuming  a  larger  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  support  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  public  education  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  intrinsically  a  function  of  govern¬ 
ment;  it  is  even  more,  it  is  an  attribute  of 
government.  In  the  democratic  state  an  en¬ 
lightened  citizenry  is  so  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  public  welfare  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  system  of  public  education  is  as 
(Continued  on  page  22,  column  1) 
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much  an  attribute  of  government  as  the  police 
power,  the  power  to  tax,  to  administer  justice, 
or  to  maintain  military  forces.  In  other  words, 
the  state’s  authority  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  education 
rests  primarily  on  its  duty  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  the  good  order,  and  the  peace 
of  society. 

Local  Support  Leads  to  Inequalities 

A  second  reason  for  increased  state  support 
of  education  lies  in  the  inequalities  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  which  result  from  a  policy 
of  local  support  of  education.  The  compara¬ 
tively  meager  educational  opportunities  af¬ 
forded  in  many  American  communities  con¬ 
stitute  a  challenge  to  our  .  democratic  policy. 
Education  may  be  a  means  of  building  up  and 
perpetuating  class  distinctions  which  spell  dif¬ 
ferences  in  opportunity.  If  formal  educational 
attainments  condition  entrance  to  different  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  spheres,  and  if  there  are  great 
opportunities  for  educational  advance  open  to 
some  groups  while  the  educational  facilities  for 
other  groups  remain  meager,  it  is  obvious  that 
education  becomes  an  instrument  of  social  stra¬ 
tification.  If,  in  some  settings,  education  be¬ 
comes  a  really  vital,  stimulating,  intellectual 
process,  while  in  other  situations  it  remains 
formal,  routine,  and  disassociated  from  daily 
life,  a  mechanism  of  social  differentiation  is 
established  which  affects  the  very  fabric  of 
civilized  life. 

Areas  With  Limited  Resources  Require  Aid 

Finally,  the  interest  of  the  state  in  educa¬ 
tion  grows  out  of  the  consideration  that  it  is 
inequitable  for  areas  with  limited  economic 
resources  to  bear  a  too  disproportionately 
heavy  burden  of  child  care  and  education.  If 
education  is  intrinsically  a  social  concern,  if 
it  contributes  to  the  general  welfare  and  to 
economic  well-being,  in  good  conscience  the 
burden  of  its  support  should  be  distributed 
equitably  among  the  people  of  a  state. 

Pennsylvania’s  Problems 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  more  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  shall 
not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  State 
school  fund  is  sufficiently  large;  we  shall  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  rather  to  the  mode  of  its 
distribution. 

1.  Unequal  Birthrate 

From  our  analysis  it  seems  evident  that  the 
policy  of  school  support  in  Pennsylvania  needs 
to  be  reconsidered  in  relation  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  educational  load  which  re¬ 
sults  from  differentiation  in  fertility  and  in 
relation  to  the  ability  of  the  different  counties 
to  support  an  adequate  educational  program. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  characterized 
by  striking  differences  in  the  fertility  of  its 
people.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  urban  population  is  characterized  by  a 
low  birth  rate.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  State 
with  a  population  of  100.000  or  more  in  which 
the  birth  rate  is  sufficiently  high  for  family  re¬ 
placement.  In  contrast,  in  rural  communities 
fertility  is  markedly  greater  than  necessary  to 
maintain  the  population  at  its  present  level. 

2.  Unequal  Distribution  op 

Educational  Load 

Differences  in  fertility  in  the  farm  and  urban 
population  and  between  counties  naturally  re¬ 
sult  in  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  load.  The  educational  load  rests  rela¬ 
tively  light  on  the  urban  population  of  Penn¬ 


sylvania  and  it  grows  progressively  heavier  as 
the  size  of  the  community  decreases. 

3.  Farm  and  Non-Farm  Populations 

It  is  obvious  that  in  some  communities  of 
Pennsylvania  the  economically  productive  age 
group  is  carrying  an  educational  load  much 
heavier  than  that  carried  by  the  same  element 
of  the  population  in  other  communities.  This 
fact  would  be  of  no  great  significance  if  com¬ 
munities  having  the  largest  educational  respon¬ 
sibilities  were  also  the  communities  having  the 
greatest  economic  resources  and  enjoying  the 
highest  planes  of  living.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  generally  true  that  com¬ 
munities  characterized  by  high  birth  rates  and 
by  a  disproportionately  heavy  educational  load 
are  also  characterized  by  relatively  low  planes 
of  living  and  by  low  per  capita  income.  When 
the  educational  load,  as  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  to  be  educated,  is  considered  in 
relation  to  economic  capacity,  as  measured  by 
income,  the  farm  population  of  Pennsylvania 
carries  an  educational  load  three  and  one-third 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  non-farm  popula¬ 
tion. 

4.  Relation  of  Birth  Rate  and 

Educational  Load 

The  data  presented  thus  far  indicate  that  the 
birth  rate  in  Pennsylvania  is  much  higher  in 
some  communities  than  in  others,  that  there 
is  a  striking  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of 
the  educational  load  between  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  and  between  the  farm  and 
non-farm  population,  and  that  the  plane  of 
living  is  lowest  and  income  the  least  in  those 
communities  of  the  State  which  are  carrying 
the  heaviest  educational  load.  Counties  having 
a  disproportionately  heavy  educational  load 
and  a  relatively  low  plane  of  living  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lie  predominantly  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  State. 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  striking  differentials  in  the  birth  rate 
in  Pennsylvania  as  between  the  rural  and  urban 
population,  and  as  between  the  various  coun¬ 
ties,  and  that  these  differentials  are  reflected 
in  an  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of  the 
educational  load  among  the  economically  pro¬ 
ductive  element  of  the  State’s  population. 

It  is  also  true  that  areas  having  the  highest 
birth  rates  and  the  largest  number  of  children 
per  thousand  adults  are,  in  general,  character¬ 
ized  by  the  weakest  economic  structure  in  the 
State  and  by  the  least  ability  to  support  an 
adequate  educational  program.  Our  analysis 
also  reveals  that  counties  having  a  relatively 
low  plane  of  living,  a  heavy  educational  load, 
and  a  low  assessed  valuation  per  child  receive, 
in  general,  what  seems  to  be  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  small  part  of  the  State  appropriation  for 
education.  It  is  submitted  that  the  policy  of 
state-aid  to  education  in  Pennsylvania  might 
well  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 


WHAT  THE  P.  S.  E.  A.  STUDY 
REVEALS 


DR.  J.  FRANK  FAUST 

President  P.  S.  E.  A. 


The  P.  S.  E.  A.  study  was  authorized  by  the 
1937  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association  in  the  following 
words:  “We  recommend  that  the  President  of 


this  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  this 
Association  qualified  to  make  a  survey  of  school 
costs,  taxation,  ability  to  support  public  edu¬ 
cation,  sources  of  revenue,  and  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  State  subsidies  in  Pennsylvania 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  or  separately,  and  that  such 
committee  avail  itself  of  studies  and  surveys 
already  made  and  that  recommendation  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  1938  convention.  We  further 
recommend  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  needed,  be  appropriated  to 
carry  forward  such  a  study;  if  such  sums  are 
not  available  in  the  general  fund,  they  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  permanent  fund.” 

Significant  Facts 

Certain  facts  which  the  committee  believes 
significant  to  any  approach  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  meeting  the  present  emergency  and 
the  attainment  of  equal  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  : 

1.  The  current  expense  costs  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  1935-1936,  totaled  $144,571,315.  The 
peak  of  current  expense  costs  was  in  1932,  with 
a  total  expenditure  of  approximately  $155,- 
000,000. 

2.  Total  expenditures  by  school  districts  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  education  in  1935-1936 
approximated  $194,000,000.  Total  expenditures 
for  public  education  have  increased  during  the 
past  decades. 

3.  A  survey  of  recent  legislation  indicates 
that  school  costs  will  be  materially  increased 
during  the  next  few  years.  Illustrative  of  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  increase  educational  costs  are 
the  following  laws  passed  at  the  1937  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly: 

Increase  in  the  age  of  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

Increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  term 
from  eight  months  to  nine  months. 

Increase  in  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  in 
fourth  class  districts. 

Extension  of  transportation  of  pupils  to 
include  secondary  school  pupils. 

Increased  provisions  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  to  meet  new  Federal  legislation. 

Increased  compensation  insurance  benefits 
with  corresponding  increase  in  cost  of 
such  insurance. 

Increased  standards  for  school  buses. 

More  recently,  a  $75,000,000  school  building 
program  was  authorized  by  the  special  session. 
The  committee  is  informed  that  already  appli¬ 
cations  for  school  buildings  have  been  received 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $90,000,000. 
Approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  this  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  will  remain  as  an  obligation  which  either 
the  school  districts  or  the  State  must  liquidate 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

4.  The  cost  of  education  by  law  is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  the  local  dis¬ 
trict. 

5.  The  State  has  not  materially  increased 
its  appropriations  for  public  education. 

6.  The  major  base  for  the  support  of  schools, 
namely,  local  real  estate,  is  decreasing. 

7.  The  potential  revenue  from  real  estate 
computed  on  computed  true  value  is  also  de¬ 
creasing. 

8.  Schools  are  handicapped  in  financial  sup¬ 
port  by  the  inability  to  collect  taxes  now 
delinquent. 

9.  The  inequalities  in  the  ability  of  local 
units  to  finance  education  have  been  previously 
explained  in  detail  before  many  educational 
groups. 

(Continued  on  page  23,  column  1) 
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10.  With  the  exception  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  and  tuition  laws  enacted  at  the  1937  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  effective  for  sub¬ 
sidy  purposes  in  1939,  emergency  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  the  sole  method  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
assist  districts  because  of  inequalities  or  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Constructive  Proposals 

1.  To  Guarantee  Present  Educational 

Programs 

How  can  the  continuance  of  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  program  be  guaranteed? 

The  committee  proposes: 

a.  That  the  Edmonds  Act  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  be  based  on  the 
minimum  salaries  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  in  all  districts. 

b.  That  the  present  rate  of  appropriations 
as  specified  in  the  Edmonds  Act  be  in¬ 
creased  by  adding  fifteen  per  cent  to  the 
present  percentage  rate  now  specified,  as 
follows: 

First-class  districts — twenty-five  per  cent 
increased  to  forty  per  cent. 

Second-class  districts — thirty-five  per 
cent  increased  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Third-class  districts — thirty-five  per  cent 
increased  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Fourth-class  districts — fifty  per  cent  in¬ 
creased  to  sixty-five  per  cent. 

Districts  with  $50,000  to  $100,000  true 
value — sixty  per  cent  increased  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent. 

Districts  with  less  than  $50,000  true 
value — seventy-five  per  cent  increased  to 
ninety  per  cent. 

c.  That  the  salary  schedule  for  teachers  in 
fourth-class  districts  be  the  same  as  that 
now  in  effect  for  teachers  in  third-class 
districts  and  that  the  above  rates  of  re¬ 
imbursement  apply  on  the  new  salary 
schedule. 

2.  To  Equalize  Educational  Opportunity 

How  can  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 

at  least  so  far  as  it  refers  to  a  foundation 
program,  be  made  a  reality?  The  committee 
proposes  that  a  minimum  foundation  program 
be  guaranteed  to  all  children  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  regardless  of  residence  or  ability  or  in¬ 
ability  of  the  district  to  support  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  The  basic  features  of  this  proposal  are 
as  follows. 

a.  That  a  minimum  foundation  cost  pro¬ 
gram  of  $1,600  for  every  elementary 
teaching  unit  and  $2,000  for  every  secon¬ 
dary  school  teaching  unit  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth 
at  a  uniform  tax  burden  of  five  mills  on 
true  value  of  property  in  any  district. 

b.  That  in  determining  the  cost  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  program  for  any  community,  the 
elementary  or  teaching  units  be  multiplied 
by  $1,600  and  the  secondary  teaching  units 
be  multiplied  by  $2,000. 

c.  That  in  each  instance  the  number  of 
teaching  units  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  with  the  exception  that  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  the  average  daily  member¬ 
ship  per  elementary  teacher  is  less  than 
thirty  and  the  average  daily  membership 
per  secondary  teacher  is  less  than  twenty- 
five,  the  number  of  teaching  units  for 
equalization  purposes  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  required  to  provide  an  acceptable 
program. 


d.  With  reference  to  rural  schools,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  each  teacher  in 
a  one-teacher  school  be  recognized  as  a 
teacher  unit  so  long  as  the  school  in 
question  operates  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Council  of  Education. 

e.  The  committee  proposes  that  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  such  a  foundation 
program,  the  following  procedure  shall  be 
followed : 

(1)  For  computation  purposes  the  local 
district  shall  contribute  to  the  foundation 
program  the  dollar  equivalent  to  a  five- 
mill  yield  on  the  true  value  of  assessable 
property. 

(2)  The  additional  appropriation  needed 
as  equalization  shall  be  derived  by  adding 
the  present  Edmonds  appropriations  for 
teachers’  salaries  and  closed  schools,  the 
additional  amount  that  will  be  received 
from  the  modification  of  the  Edmonds 
Act  proposed  above,  the  dollar  value  of 
the  five-mill  yield  on  the  true  value  of 
property,  and  subtracting  this  sum  from 
the  cost  of  the  foundation  program  of 
the  district. 


The  data  which  follow  present  a  summary 
of  the  cost  data,  the  increased  annual  appro¬ 
priations  required  because  of  the  modifications 
of  the  Edmonds  Act,  and  the  increased  annual 
appropriations  required  because  of  equalization. 
In  brief,  these  figures  are  as  follows: 


Cost  of  the  foundation  program  ..  $110,622,524 

Total  present  aids  .  29,910,217 

Increased  aid  under  the  Edmonds 

Act  .  13,685,815 

Equalization  aid .  20,904,375 

Dollar  equivalent  of  five-mill  yield 

on  true  value  of  property .  55,772,622 

Total  revenue  sources  applicable 

to  foundation  program .  110,622,524 

Net  current  expense,  1936-1937  ...  142,531,904 


3.  To  Modify  Tax  System  in  Order 
to  Assure  Desired  Results 


How  may  the  tax  system  be  modified  to  se¬ 
cure  the  above  results?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  the  responsibility  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  taxation  and  sources  of  revenue. 


Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Report 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  report  are  well 
stated  in  recapitulation,  Section  8,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  non-partisan  State 
Tax  Commission  of  nine  members  with  over¬ 
lapping  terms  of  six  years,  the  general  duties 
of  which  shall  be  to  study  fiscal  and  economic 
trends,  prepare  and  publish  adequate  and  in¬ 
telligible  annual  reports  dealing  with  the  fiscal 
position  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  minor 
jurisdictions;  hold  open  hearings  on  tax  prob¬ 
lems  for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth;  pub¬ 
lish  the  results  of  the  hearings,  and  advise  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  regarding  matters 
of  fiscal  policy. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  fiscal  year 
for  all  tax  levying  districts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

3.  The  consolidation  of  a  given  taxpayer’s 
tax  obligation. 

4.  The  payment  in  four  equal  instalments  of 
the  consolidated  tax.  obligation. 

5.  The  collection  of  all  local  taxes  by  the 
county  treasurer. 

6.  The  transfer  of  assessment  and  collection 
of  the  intangibles  (personal  property  tax)  to 
the  Department  of  Revenue  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

7.  Reduction  of  the  eight-mill  rate  at  which 
intangibles  are  taxed  at  present  to  six  mills. 


8.  Further  reduction  of  the  intangibles  tax 
as  the  effectiveness  of  the  intangibles  tax  in¬ 
creases  as  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue. 

9.  The  abolishment  of  the  mercantile  license 
taxes. 

10.  The  abolishment  of  the  occupation  tax. 

11.  The  abolishment  of  the  poll  tax  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  per  capita  taxes. 

12.  The  introduction  of  a  two  per  cent  retail 
sales  tax  exempting  food,  gasoline,  and  liquor. 

13.  The  introduction  of  a  flat  income  tax 
of  three  per  cent  with  a  uniform  $1,800  exemp¬ 
tion. 

14.  A  tax  on  public  utilities,  either  gross  in¬ 
come  or  on  real  estate,  equivalent  to  yield  an 
amount  now  exempt  because  of  the  exemption 
of  the  operating  properties  of  utilities  from 
local  property  taxes. 

15.  Further  reduction  of  taxes,  particularly 
of  the  capital  stock,  corporate  loans,  public 
loans,  and  the  cigarette  excise,  as  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  taxes  recommended  above  increases. 

The  total  revenue  which  the  subcommittee 
estimates  will  be  made  available  in  1939  should 
these  tax  proposals  be  made  effective,  totals 
$50,000,000. 


DEMOCRACY  VS.  AUTHORITAR¬ 
IANISM 


DR.  ERNEST  O.  MELBY 

Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University 


Struggle  Between  Two  Ideas 

The  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a  crisis 
in  international  affairs  so  intense  and  crucial 
that  a  world  war  has  been  barely  averted.  In 
the  confusion  of  territorial  demands,  recrimina¬ 
tions,  and  diplomatic  conferences,  one  is  apt  to 
overlook  the  basic  issue  involved  which  is  that 
of  authoritarianism.  The  present  European 
crisis  is,  in  effect,  a  Titanic  struggle  between 
two  ideologies — authoritarianism  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  embryonic  struggling  form  of 
democracy  on  the  other.  While  this  conflict  has 
momentous  implications  in  every  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
nowhere  has  it  greater  portent  than  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

What  Is  Authoritarianism? 

We  shall  not  fully  understand  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  battle  for  supremacy  between 
democracy  and  authoritarianism  unless  we  are 
clear  about  the  meaning  of  these  two  terms. 
The  basic  principle  of  authoritarianism  is  that 
the  masses  of  mankind  are  deemed  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  determining  or  developing  their  own 
criteria  of  truth  and  value.  Accordingly,  the 
masses  cannot  effectively  govern  themselves 
but  must  place  their  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
the  authority  of  the  few  highly  selected  indi¬ 
viduals  who  by  their  very  competence  are 
fitted  to  comprise  the  ruling  class. 

But  authoritarianism  has  another  principle 
and  that  is  the  priority  of  the  system,  the  state 
or  the  creed  over  the  individual.  Another  way 
to  state  this  principle  is  to  say  that  authori¬ 
tarianism  exhibits  a  lack  of  respect  for  person¬ 
ality.  Almost  every  atrocity  or  brutality  can 
be  defended  in  the  interest  of  the  group  as  a 
whole. 

(Continued  on  page  24,  column  1) 
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Thus  we  see  authoritarianism  resting  upon  a 
tripod  one  leg  of  which  is  lack  of  faith  in  the 
masses  of  people,  another  is  lack  of  respect 
for  personality,  and  the  third  is  a  static  con¬ 
ception  of  values.  Let  us  turn  now  to  a  simple 
analysis  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

What  Is  Democracy? 

The  first  essential  of  democracy  is  faith  in 
the  masses  of  people;  faith  in  their  capacity  to 
develop  their  own  criteria  of  truth  and  value; 
faith  in  their  ability  to  govern  themselves; 
faith  in  their  educability,  their  sincerity,  their 
altruism,  their  improvability,  and  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  growth.  Here  we  speak  of  a  faith 
not  only  in  the  few  but  in  the  masses.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  faith  the  common  man 
takes  on  a  dignity,  an  importance,  and  a 
worthwhileness. 

Intimately  related  to  the  principle  of  faith 
in  people  is  the  idea  of  respect  for  person¬ 
ality.  Where  authoritarianism  gives  priority  to 
the  state  and  the  creed  democracy  seeks  the 
fullest  development  of  the  individual.  Because 
of  the  significance  of  each  human  being  his 
personality  is  in  effect  sacred.  He  is  or  should 
be  free  to  be  himself,  to  be  unique  and  crea¬ 
tive.  Accordingly,  he  should  have  the  freedom 
to  learn,  the  freedom  to  teach,  to  speak,  to 
write,  to  assemble  with  others. 

A  third  essential  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  is  change.  In  contrast  to  the  static  values 
of  authoritarianism  democracy  recognizes  no 
hierarchy  of  truth,  no  absolute  values.  The  only 
guide  to  values  is  the  constant  and  critical 
study  of  experience.  Moreover,  democracy’s 
values  are  human  values.  A  thing  is  good  when 
it  is  good  for  man  not  only  in  the  aggregate 
but  for  individuals. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Ideas 

We  can  now  compare  the  two  ideologies  just 
analyzed.  Democracy  exhibits  faith  in  the 
masses  of  people;  authoritarianism  lacks  this 
faith  and  pins  its  hopes  on  the  few,  on  the 
great.  Democracy  gives  high  place  to  indi¬ 
vidual  human  values,  while  the  conflicting  pat¬ 
tern  gives  priority  to  the  state  and  the  creed. 
Democracy  respects  personality — authoritarian¬ 
ism  does  not.  Democracy  depends  for  its 
growth  and  progress  upon  change  while  au¬ 
thoritarianism  resists  change.  Democracy  and 
authoritarianism  are  thus  two  opposite  ways 
of  looking  at  people,  at  government,  at  home 
life,  at  religion,  at  education,  and  at  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Interpretation  of  Democracy 

The  interpretation,  teaching,  and  living  of 
democracy  is  the  all-important  problem  con¬ 
fronting  American  teachers  and  administrators. 
Democracy  is  not  understood  even  by  our  own 
teachers,  let  alone  the  man  in  the  street.  When 
people  from  totalitarian  states  extoll  the  merits 
of  their  authoritarian  patterns,  what  have  we 
to  say  of  democracy?  What  does  it  mean? 
What  is  its  real  orientation?  Where  are  we 
going?  How  do  democratic  objectives  compare 
with  authoritarian  goals?  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  talk  with  knowledge,  clarity,  and  something 
approaching  religious  fervor  in  answer  to  these 
questions. 


COORDINATING  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATIONAL  FORCES 


DR.  PHILIP  W.  L.  COX 

New  York  University 


Success  Depends  on  Many  Social  Influences 

The  public  schools  by  themselves  will  be 
neither  the  cause  of  failure  nor  the  instrument 
of  success.  Such  failure  or  success  of  democracy 
will  be  the  resultant  of  many  biological  and 
social  influences.  As  an  instrument  set  up  and 
supported  by  society  to  promote  the  likelihood 
of  success,  however,  the  schools  and  school  of¬ 
ficers  have  no  choice  but  to  lend  every  effort 
to  make  success  probable.  In  our  roles  of 
school  officers,  we  are  not  judges  of  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  democracy. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  the  schools  must  join 
with  all  other  institutions  and  persons  winch 
offer  potentialities  for  favoring  success.  The 
resultant  coordinated  efforts  will  in  no  small 
measure  assure  success,  if  success  is  possible. 
Such  effective  coordination  requires  first,  the 
will  to  achieve  it;  second,  an  understanding  of 
all  factors  involved  in  it,  and,  third,  practice 
and  resultant  skill  in  bringing  it  about. 

Teachers  Must  Be  Alert  to  Their  Responsibility 

If,  in  the  end,  American  democracy  shall 
perish — as  quite  possibly  it  may  do  even  in 
the  very  near  future — such  failure  must  not 
be  attributable,  even  in  part,  to  the  fact  that 
teachers,  professional  employes  of  democratic 
society,  have  been  indifferent,  have  not  under¬ 
stood,  or  have  not  tried  to  make  success  prob¬ 
able.  It  follows  that  teachers  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  school  as  a  residual  institu¬ 
tion.  By  a  residual  institution  I  mean  one  that 
cares  for  such  education  as  could  not  be  trusted 
to  the  home,  the  church,  and  other  instruments 
of  society. 

School  Cannot  Work  Alone 

Where  the  school  is  positively  oriented  to  a 
society,  it  has  definite  social  goals,  but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach  pupils  to 
reach  these  goals  if  it  works  alone.  Health, 
home  membership,  citizenship,  worthy  uses  of 
leisure  time,  vocational  success,  and  good  will 
are  resultants  of  many  environmental  factors. 

The  school,  therefore,  reinforces,  guides,  and 
directs  the  activities  of  youth  not  only  within 
the  school,  but  outside  and  beyond  it.  It  may 
exploit  much  of  the  programs  and  achievements 
of  the  Scouts,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  churches, 
international  and  interracial  reconciliation 
groups,  settlement  houses,  boys’  clubs,  nature 
study  organizations,  play  groups,  etc.  It  may 
deliberately  compete  with  institutions  or  prac¬ 
tices  that  seem  to  be  deleterious  in  their  effect 
on  youth,  in  terms  of  the  school’s  social  goals: 
gangs,  poolrooms,  intolerant  religious,  political, 
economic,  or  racial  groups,  dance  halls,  and 
many  vulgarizing,  sex-stimulating,  and  physi¬ 
cally  undesirable  practices. 

Laissez-Faire  in  Social  Control 

To  those  who  consciously  or  unconsciously 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  in 
social  control  by  publicly  supported  institu¬ 
tions,  the  social  purpose  and  program  of  the 
school,  sketched  above,  smacks  of  “paternal¬ 
ism”  or  “fascism”  or  “communism”  or  “collec¬ 


tivism”  or  “secularism”  or  “materialism”  or 
some  other  symbol  for  an  emotionalized  an¬ 
tipathy.  To  the  supporter  of  a  planned  economy 
under  democracy,  the  program  seems  narrow, 
tentative,  feeble,  and  not  sufficiently  positive 
in  view  of  the  technological  and  ideological 
revolution  which  must  be  met  by  education  if 
chaos  and  catastrophe  are  to  be  averted. 

Economic  and  Political  Elements 

Political  campaigns,  international  crises,  labor 
difficulties,  and  the  agitations  of  liberal  and 
conservative  groups  affect  the  minds  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youths  and  adults  to  a  great  degree.  Poli¬ 
tics  and  economics  are  in  a  very  real  sense 
educational  but  not  merely  the  politics  and 
the  economics  which  are  taught  in  classes  in 
civil  government  and  political  economy.  The 
politics  and  economics  which  are  potent  are 
those  which  lead  to  heightened  feelings,  to 
changes  in  votes,  and  to  sacrifices.  It  is  through 
his  reactions  and  adjustments  to  these  emo¬ 
tionalized  realities  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  that  youth  reconstructs  to  some  degree 
his  personality.  The  converse  of  this  statement 
that  politics  and  economics  are  in  a  large 
degree  the  education  of  citizens  of  a  democracy 
is  also  true. 


WHAT  LIES  AHEAD  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


DR.  PHILIP  W.  L.  COX 

New  York  University 


Innovations  Are  Inevitable 

Change  and  transitions  in  the  secondary  school 
are  inevitable.  They  have  been  in  process 
throughout  American  history.  They  account 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
school  in  New  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  its  adoption  throughout  the  col¬ 
onies  during  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
its  failure  to  modify  itself  radically  caused  its 
futility  and  disappearance  after  1800. 

Public  School  Must  Meet  Its  Full  Responsibility 

If  we  cannot  rise  to  the  occasion  we  may 
as  well  recognize  that  inevitably  the  public  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  in  the  very  hey-day  of  its  expan¬ 
sion  into  a  universal  school,  is  already  stricken 
with  death.  It  must  follow  the  Latin  School 
and  the  academy,  if  not  into  oblivion,  at  least 
into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  In  that 
case  some  institution,  now  as  inconspicuous  as 
was  the  pre-Civil  War  high  school,  will  develop 
to  serve  the  needs  of  adolescents  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  community.  It  may  be  the  continuation 
school;  it  may  be  the  community  settlement; 
it  may  be  the  labor  schools;  it  may  be  some 
coordination  of  Scouts,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Youth 
Hostel,  N.Y.  A.,  CCC,  state  and  national  park, 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  educational  enterprises.  Very  likely  it  may 
be  none  of  these,  but  some  new  enterprise  that 
will  absorb  the  programs  of  them  all. 

Unless  the  secondary  schools  of  America  can 
consciously  and  effectively  adapt  their  pro¬ 
grams  so  as  to  promote  these  social-civic  and 
personal  qualities  and  practices  that  conform 
to  democratic  patterns,  it  is  obvious  that  other 
provisions  will  be  necessary  if  democracy  itself 
is  to  survive  and  approach  perfection. 

( Continued  on  page  25,  column  1) 
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How  Schools  Are  Applying  Modern  Criteria 

1.  Critical  Thinking  and 

Experimental  Attitudes 

In  most  states,  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  local 
school  districts,  and  in  thousands  of  individual 
schools,  we  may  find  concerted  efforts  to  modify 
aspects  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  in 
harmony  with  modern  criteria.  The  integrated 
and  socially-oriented  curriculum  is  character¬ 
ized  by  an  endeavor  to  promote  critical  think¬ 
ing  and  experimental  attitudes,  with  their  in¬ 
evitable  diversities  of  tentative  conclusions  and 
expressions;  it  calls  upon  pupils  and  teachers 
cooperatively  to  judge,  criticize,  and  improve 
the  beliefs  and  products  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  absolute  values  do  not  exist.  Such  a 
curriculum  cannot  be  taught  by  bookish 
teachers  who  graduated  with  honors  from  aca¬ 
demic  colleges,  but  who  are  without  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  democratic  devotion;  hence,  the  inte¬ 
grated  and  socially-oriented  curriculum  is  quite 
futile  unless  integrated  and  socially-oriented 
teachers  are  obtained  or  developed. 

2.  Social  Purpose  in  Student  Activities 

In  student  activities  we  find  increasing  evi¬ 
dences  of  social  purpose.  Even  “honor  socie¬ 
ties”  are  expected  to  do  something  with  their 
distinguished  membership,  besides  smugly  ad¬ 
miring  their  own  proud  eminence.  Students 
serve  the  community  both  in  school  and  out 
of  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  best  student  activity 
programs  and  the  three  criteria  mentioned 
above. 

3.  Guidance  for  Self-Direction 

Guidance  too  is  being  rather  generally  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  service  rendered  to  or  for  an 
individual  by  an  expert  counselor,  analyst,  or 
placement  officer  into  a  process  of  stimulation 
to  self-direction  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
student.  The  cooperation  of  the  teacher- 
adviser  and  of  fellow-pupils  is  assured  by  the 
socialized  atmosphere  of  the  school  and  by  its 
loyalties  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  respect  for 
individuality.  In  a  word,  guidance  increasingly 
consists  of  helping  boys  and  girls  to  set  up 
objectives  which  are  for  them  dynamic,  reason¬ 
able,  and  worthwhile,  and  of  helping  the  youth 
to  achieve  these  objectives.  Critical  judgments, 
self-evaluations,  and  personal  friendships  char¬ 
acterize  the  pupil-teacher  relationships;  these 
replace  the  traditional  scholasticisms,  “apple 
polishing,”  and  servility  of  the  authoritarian 
school. 

4.  Attitudes  Emphasized  Over 

Memory  Exercises 

The  efforts  to  evaluate  personal  qualities — 
attitudes,  consistencies,  self-reliance,  and  the 
rest — are  resulting  in  the  diminution  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scholastic  marks  and  of  tests  of 
memory,  skills,  and  book-knowledge.  Sincerity 
and  honesty  become  more  important  than  eru¬ 
dition  that  reeks  of  ivory  towers;  pupils’  con¬ 
sidered  values  are  more  significant  than  stan¬ 
dard  scores,  and  teachers’  own  enthusiasms 
and  ideals  are  more  potent  than  are  their 
scholastic  records. 

5.  Cooperative  Participation  in 

Educational  Program 

Cooperative  supervision,  in  which  teachers, 
supervisors,  pupils,  and  parents  all  may  share, 
replaces  inspection,  class  visitation,  analyses 
and  conferences  between  teacher  and  “boss.” 
Teachers  thus  are  themselves  helped  to  grow 
in  accordance  with  the  same  ideas  as  those  that 
typify  the  education  of  pupils  in  the  modern 
school.  Teachers’  judgments,  not  supervisors’ 
opinions,  control.  Teachers  evaluate  their  own 


successes.  Teachers  develop  initiative,  self- 
reliance,  enthusiasms,  and  rich  personalities. 

6.  Ethical  Relationship  Between 

School  and  Community 

Increasingly  the  ethical  relationship  between 
school  and  community  is  being  realized.  Not 
only  does  the  school  tend  to  reproduce  within 
itself  idealized  and  purified  situations  typical 
of  social  life,  but  also  it  extends  its  own  activi¬ 
ties  into  homes,  playgrounds,  workshops,  farms, 
and  civic  institutions  of  the  community.  The 
community  is  itself  being  recognized  as  the  true 
school  of  youth.  Idleness,  delinquency,  ill-, 
health,  emotional  imbalance  derived  from  home, 
neighborhood,  street-corner,  dance  hall,  auto¬ 
mobile,  movie,  and  radio  are  recognized  to  be 
the  school’s  affairs.  Art,  music,  radio,  civic 
service,  camping,  homemaking,  Sunday  school 
teaching,  Scout  membership,  parental  friend¬ 
ship,  good  taste  in  dress,  and  conduct — all  of 
these  and  a  hundred  other  environments  and 
activities  are  recognized  to  be  adjuncts  of  the 
school. 

7.  Wholesome  Activities  “Beyond” 

the  School 

The  school  increasingly  endeavors  to  re¬ 
inforce,  guide  and  direct  the  activities  of  youths 
not  only  within  the  school  but  outside  and 
beyond  it.  It  seeks  to  offset  or  to  compete 
directly  with  deleterious  conditions.  It  capital¬ 
izes  upon  all  community  institutions  and  sen¬ 
timents  that  tend  to  promote  democratic  liv¬ 
ing.  Pupils’  judgments,  pupils’  values,  and 
teachers  of  positive  personalities  are  implicit 
in  such  a  program. 

What  Lies  Ahead? 

The  school  of  tomorrow  as  we  think  of  it 
cannot  develop  unless  democracy  itself  shall 
not  only  survive  but  actually  become  more 
effective  and  general  than  it  now  is.  But  democ¬ 
racy  itself,  if  it  shall  preserve  itself  through 
these  dark  days  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  can 
be  increasingly  realized  only  if  some  means 
are  found  for  educating  youth  to  participate 
and  thereby  to  create  democracy. 

The  school  of  tomorrow  will  be  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  and  for  democracy.  In  that  school  edu¬ 
cation  will  not  be  something  to  be  secured, 
labeled,  and  certified;  it  will,  therefore,  not 
even  be  the  knowledge  and  skills  which  might 
imply  the  attainment  of  social  objectives; 
rather  it  will  be  the  stimulation  of  the  desire 
to  learn,  a  readiness  to  seek  one’s  own  answers 
to  his  questions,  and  the  habit  of  success. 


The  Outlook  for  School  Finance  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Educational  Trends 


DR.  ROBERT  MURRAY  HAIG 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia 
University 


Trend  Toward  Greater  Federal  Responsibility 
for  Economic  Welfare 

I  wish  to  point  out  some  half-dozen  trends, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  significance  in  this 
connection.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  historians  of  the  future  were 
to  decide  that  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  recent  past  is  the  gradual  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  view  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  and  control  the  fluctuations  of  the 
economy,  and  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  cer¬ 
tain  economic  classes  unfavorably  affected  by 
such  fluctuation.  The  acceptance  of  this  no¬ 
tion  has  had  tremendous  consequences.  It  has 


had  profound  repercussions  upon  our  public 
finances  in  a  number  of  different  directions. 
It  has  involved  heavy  subsidies  to  important 
economic  classes,  like  the  farmer.  It  has  led 
to  unemployment  relief  on  an  enormous  scale. 
It  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  program  of 
social  security,  the  full  implication — financial 
implications  of  which  we  are  only  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand,  and  it  has  led  to  a 
feeling  that  the  tax  system  should  be  at  least 
harmonized  with  the  general  economic  policy 
that  is  in  effect. 

“Deficit  Financing” 

The  second  general  trend  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  is,  in  a  sense,  a  corollary  to  the 
first.  We  have  in  the  last  few  years  witnessed 
the  development  of  deficit  financing  as  a  part 
of  the  normal  and  accepted  procedure  in  the 
Federal  sphere.  During  the  depression,  we 
have  had  an  almost  complete  breakdown  of 
credit  except  in  the  Federal  sphere.  The  State 
and  local  body  has  not  had  access  to  the  loan 
market  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Federal 
Government,  or  in  a  manner  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  normal,  and  only  a  few  states  made  any 
extended  use  of  borrowed  money. 

New  Types  of  Taxes  Found  Necessary 

The  third  trend  of  importance  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention  is  a  steady  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  type  of  taxes  which  we  find 
in  effect.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  collected  by 
taxes  has  increased  the  pressure  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  has  forced  the  resort  to 
less  attractive  types  of  taxes.  I  say  “forced,” 
perhaps  that  is  too  strong  a  word — in  many 
cases  there  has  been  a  choice  of  developing 
further  existing  taxes  and  more  attractive  types, 
such  as  the  property  tax  and  the  income  tax 
or  of  resorting  to  much  more  crude  taxes,  and 
we  have,  in  many  cases,  preferred  a  new 
tax,  even  though  it  be  a  less  good  tax,  than 
to  a  proper  development  of  an  old  tax. 

The  Principle  of  Ability  to  Pay 

The  fourth  point  that  I  should  like  to  make 
is  the  trend  in  the  direction  and,  indeed,  the 
imminent  approach  of  very  severe  limitations 
upon  the  amount  that  can  be  raised  by  tax¬ 
ation.  In  this  connection  the  point  that  I 
just  made  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  lack 
of  balance  between  cost  and  benefit,  between 
burden  and  what  is  received,  or  the  lack  of 
any  attempt  to  establish  an  equitable  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  amount  a  man  is  asked 
to  give  up  and  his  ability  to  give  it,  this  is 
having  an  effect. 

Collection  of  Taxes  by  Jurisdictions 

Next,  and  fifth,  is  the  trend  which  may  be 
described  as  the  increased  importance  of  the 
financial  relations  between  jurisdictions.  We 
have  seemed  to  be  developing  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  movement  greatly  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  depression,  the  increase  of 
the  collection  of  taxes  by  jurisdictions  other 
than  those  who  spend  the  money.  That,  some¬ 
times,  takes  the  form  where  the  taxes  are  col¬ 
lected  and  the  money  sent  back  to  the  lo¬ 
calities;  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
collection  of  state  taxes  and  national  taxes 
and  sending  of  earmarked  funds  back  to  be 
used  for  some  particular  purpose;  still,  at  other 
times,  it  takes  the  form  of  the  collection  of 
taxes  and  actually  spending  through  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  funds.  But  there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  movement  which  has  a  very  great 
significance,  particularly,  in  the  field  of  public 
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education.  The  old  traditional  type  of  state- 
aid  resting  upon,  largely,  the  notion  that  the 
true  function  was  to  stimulate  activity  in  the 
localities  along  certain  desirable  lines,  has  very 
largely  given  way  to  the  scheme  of  equaliza¬ 
tion,  based  on  local  ability  to  pay,  for  the  cost 
of  local  educational  service.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  a  more  uniform  educational  of¬ 
fering  could  be  offered  over  an  area  at  a  more 
or  less  uniform  cost  throughout  that  area. 


Development  of  Federal  Aid  to  Guarantee 
Equality 

This  question  of  Federal  aid  for  various 
sources,  of  course,  is  a  very  interesting  one 
We  do  find  a  tremendous  development  of 
Federal  aid  of  various  sorts,  particularly  since 
the  onset  of  the  depression.  Increased  sub¬ 
ventions  and  the  establishment  of  large  Fed¬ 
eral  subventions  for  schools  would,  certainly, 
be  in  harmony  with  present  trends.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  agree  with  the  trend  or  not. 
It  seems  to  me  the  philosophy  of  the  notion 
that  has  really  controlled  the  State  movement, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a  guarantee  of  a 
minimum  educational  offering  to  the  child,  no 
matter  where  he  may  be  bom,  is  a  line  of 
argument  that  is  equally  applicable  as  it  is 
in  the  state  field.  I  don’t  see  any  argument 
against  that,  because  if  a  child  happens  to  be 
born  in  Arkansas,  there  is  no  reason  why,  at 
Federal  expense,  he  should  not  be  given  an 
educational  offering  if  Arkansas  is  unable  to 
supply  it.  We  must  recognize  this,  however, 
that  in  the  past  Federal  aid  has  been  insig¬ 
nificant  in  amount,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  this  Federal  aid,  there  has 
in  this  field  continued  to  be  a  linking  up  of  the 
cost  of  schools  and  the  benefits  of  schools  in 
a  fairly  accurate  fashion  by  state  areas. 


Recognition  of  Poorer  States 

As  far  as  support  in  Pennsylvania,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  this  demand  for  Federal  subventions, 
for  common  schools,  rests  on  a  desire  to  raise 
the  educational  offering  in  the  poorer,  or 
more  backward  states,  there  is  nothing  but 
praise  for  your  public  spirit,.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  Federal  subventions,  but  we 
richer  states,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
ought  to  look  upon  the  request  as  we  would 
look  upon  any  request  to  subscribe  to  a  foreign 
missionary  society.  You  have  got  a  situation 
where  we  will  be  giving  up  more  than  we 
will  be  getting  back  and  we  wish  to  face  it 
frankly  in  those  terms. 


Efficiency  and  Productivity 

Specifically,  let  us  stand  for  efficiency  and 
productivity  in  performing  the  functions  as¬ 
signed  to  us  individually  by  the  community 
insofar  as  it  lies  within  our  power,  each  of 
us  to  influence  public  policy  on  the  momentous 
issues  that  face  us  and  let  us,  of  course,  make 
sure  that  the  financial  needs  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  are  presented  and  properly  weighed.  But 
let  us,  unselfishly,  make  our  influence  felt  in 
favor  of  those  policies  which  promise  the  most 
for  the  general  welfare  in  the  long  run.  The 
adequate  financial  support  of  public  education 
must  rest  upon  a  sound  economic  policy  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  outlook  for 
school  finance  depends  upon  a  good  system  of 
school  taxation  which  in  turn  implies  a  good 
system  of  general  taxation. 
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one-half  per  cent  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the 
local  districts. 

Major  Provisions  of  the  Law 

More  specifically,  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Law  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  new  Law  extends  the  scope  of  The 
General  State  Authority  to  permit  it  to  ac¬ 
quire  property  from  school  districts,  to  erect, 
furnish,  and  equip  school  buildings  or  additions 
to  buildings,  and  lease  them  to  school  districts 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  at  a 
rental  which  will  amortize  The  General  State 
Authority’s  share  of  the  construction  cost. 

2.  It  provides  for  the  authorization  of  school 
districts  to  convey  property  to  The  General 
State  Authority;  to  lease  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  thirty  years  any  school  buildings  or 
improvements  constructed  by  The  General 
State  Authority. 

3.  The  measure  gives  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  power,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  to  join  with  any  school 
district  in  entering  into  any  of  the  contracts 
and  leases  with  The  General  State  Author¬ 
ity.  On  all  such  contracts,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  will  pay  to  the  Authority  the 
proportional  parts  of  the  rentals  as  agreed 
upon  according  to  the  true  valuation  per 
teacher  of  the  assessable  property  as  indicated 
in  the  following  schedule : 


Distressed  Districts . 70  to  100% 

$25,000  or  less .  70% 

$25,000— $50,000  .  60% 

$50,000— $75,000  .  50% 

$75,000— $100,000  .  40% 

$100,000— $150,000  .  30% 

$150,000— $200,000  .  20% 

$200,000  or  more .  10% 


New  Facilities  Adapted  to  the  New  Program 
of  Instruction 

Throughout  the  process  of  developing  these 
hundreds  of  new  school  building  plans,  unusual 
care  was  exercised  to  assure  that  the  new  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  well  adapted  for  the  modern 
school  program.  The  emphasis,  wherever  alter¬ 
ations,  additions,  or  new  buildings  were  to  be 
constructed,  has  been  upon  the  extension  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  school,  with  its 
broadening  opportunities  for  satisfying  the 
needs  and  interests  of  all  the  boys  and  girls 
attending  the  public  schools.  With  the  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
health  of  pupils,  most  of  the  schools  under  this 
plan  are  provided  with  gymnasiums  equipped 
to  accommodate  a  modern  health  and  physical 
education  program.  An  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  has  been  that  of  developing  six-six 
or  six-three-three  school  organizations.  In  order 
that  the  activities  of  the  schools  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  levels  of  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  pupils,  especially  in  the  secondary 
school  projects,  school  officials  were  assisted  in 
setting  up  attendance  areas  for  the  several 
counties  sufficiently  large  to  guarantee  adequate 
support  for  the  enriched  and  expanded  modern 
program. 

Every  Vital  Phase  of  Projects  Reviewed  by 
Competent  Committees 

In  addition  to  the  scrutiny  with  which  school 
building  plans  were  examined  with  reference 
to  their  adaptability  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  they  were  also  carefully  studied  from 
several  other  important  viewpoints.  The  site 
was  reviewed  by  a  special  committee  to  de¬ 
termine  its  appropriateness  to  the  accepted 
county  plan,  centers  of  school  population,  and 
to  transportation  routes.  The  resources  of  the 
school  district  also  were  reviewed  to  determine 
the  financial  competency  to  carry  the  project 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Another  committee 
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of  architects  and  engineers  reviewed  the  plans 
from  the  standpoint  of  design,  giving  attention 
both  to  the  esthetic  and  pragmatic  aspects. 

Other  agencies  which  passed  upon  the  proj¬ 
ects  were  the  State  Art  Commission,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  Finally,  the  proposed 
projects  reached  the  General  State  Authority, 
which  in  turn  submitted  them  to  the  PWA  for 
final  approval  and  allocation  of  funds. 

Significant  Aspects  and  Achievements 

1.  Every  County  Participates 

A  review  of  the  records  and  reports  that 
were  developed  during  the  preparation  of  the 
new  school  building  projects  reveals  many  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects  and  achievements.  Every 
county  participated  in  the  program.  The  728 
new  building  plans  were  consummated  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one  month.  The  impressiveness 
of  this  achievement  may  be  appreciated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  development  of  new  building 
projects  under  normal  circumstances.  The 
earlier  PWA  program  in  Pennsylvania,  carried 
on  over  a  period  of  three  years,  accounted  for 
approximately  250  new  buildings,  while  the 
present  plan  accounted  for  almost  three  times 
as  many  projects  within  the  short  span  of  four 
weeks.  It  also  may  be  pointed  out  that  815, 
or  approximately  one-third  of  all  the  school 
districts  in  Pennsylvania  have  shared  in  the 
benefits  of  this  program.  These  are  the  dis¬ 
tricts  that  needed  the  assistance.  More  than 
250  of  these  projects  were  developed  by  joint 
boards,  which  indicates  the  encouragement 
which  the  movement  has  given  to  consolida¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  projects  per  county  ranges 
from  one  to  thirty-seven.  Nine  counties  are 
developing  twenty  or  more  projects  each.  The 
cost  of  the  anticipated  construction  per  county 
ranges  from  $62,000  to  $5,500,000.  Twenty-eight 
of  the  counties  are  encouraging  new  projects 
costing  .$1,000,000  each,  or  over. 

2.  300,000  Pupils  Share  Edu¬ 

cational  Advantage 

The  new  projects  will  go  up  in  communities 
which  represent  2,594,000  citizens,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State.  Approximately  300,000  pupils  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  new  buildings.  Of  these 
213,000  will  be  housed  in  the  new  buildings,  and 
over  90,000  will  be  benefitted  because  of  relief 
of  congested  conditions  in  present  school  build¬ 
ings.  The  number  of  pupils  per  county  that 
will  share  the  advantages  of  new  buildings 
ranges  from  270  to  11,000.  The  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  property  in  the  school  districts  which 
are  participating  amounts  to  over  $1,000,- 
000,000;  while  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  is  more  than  $93,000,000. 

3.  Poorer  Districts  Aided 

A  highly  significant  feature  of  this  large-scale 
building  program  is  the  fact  that  of  the  815 
districts  670,  or  eighty-two  per  cent,  have  true 
valuations  of  property  per  teacher  amounting 
to  less  than  $100,000.  Only  145  or  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  con¬ 
structed  in  districts  having  over  $100,000  prop¬ 
erty  valuation  per  teacher.  This  indicates  that 
the  program  is  benefiting  the  less  able  dis¬ 
tricts  to  a  large  degree — those  districts  which 
have  had  difficulty  in  finding  financial  resources 
for  capital  outlay  for  educational  purposes. 

4.  New  Buildings  for  Old 

Another  highly  significant  phase  of  this  large- 
scale  activity  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  antiquated,  inadequate,  and  unhygienic 
small  structures  that  will  cease  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes.  Pupils  by  thousands  will  be 
able  to  leave  some  1,950  out-moded  buildings 
(Continued  on  page  27,  column  1) 
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and  enter  new  healthful  structures  for  their 
school  activities.  Actually,  1,664  inadequate 
one-room  schools,  214  two-room  schools,  and 
seventy-nine  three-  and  four-room  schools  will 
be  supplanted  by  new  structures  as  a  result 
of  this  great  program.  The  number  of  out¬ 
moded  schools  that  will  be  closed  per  county 
ranges  from  two  to  ninety-four.  Twelve  coun¬ 
ties  will  close  more  than  fifty  of  these  out¬ 
moded  structures  each. 


5.  Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Projects 
Are  in  Elementary  Field 

Of  the  new  projects,  some  450  are  completely 
new  school  buildings,  while  the  others  are 
additions  to  existing  school  buildings.  There 
is  also  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  new  structures 
are  for  elementary  school  purposes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  new  elementary  schools  per  county 
ranges  from  zero  to  nineteen,  seven  counties 
having  ten  or  more  new  elementary  schools. 
The  number  of  new  secondary  schools  per 
county  ranges  from  zero  to  thirteen,  two  coun¬ 
ties  having  more  than  ten  new  secondary 
buildings. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  said  that  this  unique  school 
building  program,  facilitated  by  the  Merging 
Law  of  1937,  has  advanced  the  public  education 
program  in  Pennsylvania  by  at  least  a  full  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  true  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  some  5,000  one-teacher  schools  have  been 
closed,  while  under  the  new  program  almost 
2,000  out-moded  small  schools  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Likewise, 
in  ordinary  circumstances  new  school  buildings 
go  up  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
a  year.  Under  the  new  program,  728  new 
buildings  are  in  prospect  within  one  year. 

Pupils  Paramount  in  Plan 

While  these  achievements  appear  grandiose 
on  the  surface,  their  real  value  will  rest  upon 
the  contribution  which  they  make  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  education  of  Pennsylvania’s  2,000,000  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  Inasmuch  as  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  developed  specifically  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  modern  instructional  program,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  new  facilities  will  directly 
benefit  the  social  and  intellectual  development 
of  our  young  generation.  Likewise,  as  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  the  principal  benefici¬ 
aries  of  the  new  program  are  folks  in  the  less 
populous  areas  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  equalizing 
the  educational  opportunities  of  rural  and 
urban  pupils. 

Modernization 

Modernization  is  the  keyword  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  program.  A  modern  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  accepted  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  a  modern  program  of  instruction  has 
been  developed;  the  professional  personnel  has 
risen  through  a  modern  system,  preparation. 
What  has  been  needed  is  an  improved  unit 
of  administration  and  modernized  school  plants 
in  rural  sections  of  the  State.  The  new  laws, 
especially  the  Merger  Law  and  the  School 
Building  Plan,  have  in  large  measure  fulfilled 
this  latter  need.  Therefore,  at  the  present  time 
public  education  in  Pennsylvania  can  move 
forward  at  a  gratifying  rate  on  every  important 
frontier.  The  educational  forces  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  are  united,  and  Pennsylvania  is  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  educational  era  which 
should  bring  boundless  benefits  to  the  oncoming 
generation. 
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County 

Total 

Number 

Projects 

Types  of 
Projects 

Elem.  Sec.  Comb. 

Number 

Pupils 

Accom¬ 

modated 

Number 
Out¬ 
moded 
Number  Small 
Districts  Bldgs. 
Involved  Closed 

Estimated 
Cost  of 
Projects 

Adams  . 

6 

6 

1,290 

6 

$472,423.90 

Allegheny  . 

32 

16 

17 

2 

9,990 

25 

24 

4,906,045.40 

Armstrong  . 

9 

7 

2 

— 

2,490 

8 

34 

936,960.00 

Beaver  . 

17 

11 

6 

— 

4,080 

16 

54 

1.834,566.77 

Bedford  . 

23 

21 

6 

— 

4,830 

24 

85 

1,948.415.93 

Berks  . 

16 

10 

10 

— 

4,730 

17 

78 

2,129,744.77 

Blair  . 

10 

5 

5 

— 

2,550 

12 

36 

1,225,136.09 

Bradford  . 

12 

8 

6 

4 

1,650 

13 

7 

729,205.00 

Bucks  . 

14 

8 

8 

2 

2,970 

14 

20 

1,470,575.00 

Butler  . 

7 

6 

2 

2 

1,770 

10 

40 

732,570.00 

Cambria . 

23 

8 

17 

— 

8,790 

26 

70 

5.621.205.11 

Cameron  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

300 

1 

— 

90,000.00 

Carbon  . 

10 

6 

3 

1 

4,480 

13 

38 

1,775.078.83 

Centre  . 

.  15 

9 

9 

1 

4,530 

15 

25 

2,165,295.90 

Chester  . 

7 

3 

4 

— 

600 

6 

4 

347,534.02 

Clarion  . 

18 

12 

7 

— 

6,090 

22 

63 

1,993.804.38 

Clearfield . 

.  28 

17 

10 

1 

5,460 

37 

94 

3,303,199.15 

Clinton . 

8 

6 

2 

— 

1,500 

7 

14 

523,000.00 

Columbia  . 

10 

4 

6 

— 

4,260 

16 

49 

1,394,964.00 

Crawford  . 

9 

5 

4 

1 

2,610 

23 

53 

823,486.68 

Cumberland  .  .  . 

4 

3 

1 

_ 

1,080 

4 

24 

369.829.38 

Dauphin  . 

21 

14 

8 

5 

3,900 

23 

79 

1,726,711.31 

Delaware  . 

10 

4 

5 

1 

4,080 

10 

9 

2.497.227.03 

Elk . 

8 

4 

5 

— 

1,920 

7 

13 

670.000.00 

Erie  . 

7 

1 

6 

1 

2,220 

13 

49 

1,119.014.00 

Fayette . 

21 

10 

16 

1 

9,630 

18 

38 

4,438.918.63 

Forest  . 

4 

1 

2 

1 

690 

4 

10 

308.280.00 

Franklin  . 

.  15 

12 

3 

_ 

3,180 

8 

50 

1,389.881.00 

Fulton  . 

4 

1 

3 

_ 

420 

4 

— 

227.800.00 

Greene  . 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

810 

6 

17 

500.874.09 

Huntingdon  .  .  .  . 

17 

10 

8 

1 

3,690 

31 

59 

1,598,331.95 

Indiana  . 

15 

3 

12 

_ 

5,550 

20 

31 

2.674,612.46 

Jefferson  . 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1,020 

5 

11 

802,584.24 

Juniata  . 

3 

— 

3 

— 

630 

9 

— 

281,490.13 

Lackawanna  .  .  .  . 

.  25 

10 

17 

1 

10,340 

21 

4 

6,399.504.84 

Lancaster . 

3 

1 

3 

1 

840 

3 

5 

429.321.22 

Lawrence  . 

7 

2 

5 

1 

2,550 

7 

23 

766.000.00 

Lebanon  . 

7 

5 

3 

_ 

2,460 

8 

38 

778.140.00 

Lehigh  . 

10 

9 

1 

— 

2,370 

11 

71 

959.000.00 

Luzerne  . 

.  37 

16 

19 

_ 

10,800 

31 

60 

4,843.098.01 

Lycoming  . 

11 

6 

5 

1 

2,130 

13 

30 

1,063,836.27 

McKean . 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1,140 

8 

5 

891,354.83 

Mercer  . 

10 

6 

6 

1 

3,370 

22 

45 

1,653.023.63 

Mifflin  . 

7 

6 

3 

— 

1,200 

5 

14 

555.830.88 

Monroe  . 

5 

2 

3 

_ 

270 

8 

18 

641,728.00 

Montgomery  .  .  . 

7 

2 

5 

— 

2,310 

6 

9 

1,189,461.50 

Montour . 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1,200 

6 

17 

457.001.00 

Northampton  .  . 

2 

2 

2 

— 

270 

3 

28 

220.000.00 

Northumberland  . 

11 

5 

8 

— 

3,690 

12 

13 

1,403,718.80 

Perry  . 

8 

2 

7 

— 

1,410 

15 

38 

1,041,120.95 

Philadelphia  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pike . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62,045.00 

Potter  . 

8 

5 

3 

— 

11,491 

9 

26 

746,675.00 

Schuylkill  . 

.  24 

20 

21 

2 

8,540 

20 

47 

2,903,856.20 

Snyder  . 

3 

— 

3 

— 

990 

4 

— 

356.382.00 

Somerset  . 

12 

5 

6 

1 

2,640 

13 

31 

1,546,984.18 

Sullivan . 

6 

— 

3 

5 

1,920 

5 

18 

723,428.00 

Susquehanna  . . . 

7 

4 

6 

4 

1,890 

9 

8 

837,269.23 

Tioga  . 

8 

— 

6 

2 

1,830 

11 

12 

738.203.24 

Union  . 

8 

7 

1 

— 

2,190 

8 

46 

637,294.00 

Venango  . 

4 

2 

4 

1 

840 

6 

7 

337,379.12 

Warren  . 

6 

3 

4 

— 

1,320 

8 

27 

526,659.85 

Washington  .  .  .  . 

21 

11 

11 

2 

6,690 

16 

47 

2.277.297.64 

Wayne  . 

9 

8 

6 

4 

1,650 

9 

35 

622,920.30 

Westmoreland  .  . 

22 

7 

17 

1 

7,020 

19 

25 

2.956.214.57 

Wyoming . 

9 

4 

5 

2 

2,490 

18 

21 

898.920.34 

York  . 

7 

2 

6 

— 

1,590 

8 

11 

697,751.94 

Totals . 

.  728* 

390 

399 

57 

213,231 

815  1,957  $93,190,186.11 

*  The  728  projects  represent  more  than  that  number  of  building  units,  as  indicated  in  the  totals  of  the 
column  marked  Elem.,  Sec.,  and  Comb. 
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MOTION  PICTURE  SERIALS 
PRESENT  INTERESTING 
DRAMA 


137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 
201. 
202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210. 

211. 

212. 

213. 

214. 


Name 


District 


Years  of  Service 


Mary  E.  Cassidy  . 

Laura  A.  Cathell  . 

Hannah  B.  Chism 
Mary  M.  Clark  . 

I.  Helen  Coyle  . 

Sarah  D.  Cummings  . . 

Mary  C.  Doerr  . 

Esther  L.  Drake  . 

Kate  Duncan  . 

Agnes  Dunegan  . 

Clara  J.  Dunegan  _ 

Emily  Foulkrod  . 

Kate  B.  Fox  . 

Albert  James  Gadd  . . . 
Elizabeth  B.  Gendell  . . 

Grace  Gendell  . 

Lucy  C.  Gendell  . 

Maud  D.  Grimes  . 

Adelaide  R.  Halbach  . 

Retta  B.  Hall  . 

W.  Anna  Hepworth  . . . 

Emilie  V.  Jacobs . 

Alice  R.  Kennedy  . . . 

Anna  Kleefeld  . 

Jacob  J.  Kienzle  . 

Bessie  McClintock  . . . 
John  A.  Mcllvaine,  Jr. 

John  McIntyre  . 

Jessie  B.  Mackeever  . . 
Frances  I.  Macauley  . . 

Mary  E.  Marshall  _ 

Mary  W.  May . 

Mazie  R.  Melick . 

Katharine  H.  Miller  . . . 

Helen  Morton  . 

Marion  J.  Parker . 

Blanche  D.  Price  . 

Charles  W.  Radetsky  . . 
Esther  M.  Reinhardt  . . 

Mary  H.  Rhodes . 

Lillian  R.  H.  Robinson 

Anna  Sensenig  . 

Mabel  A.  Shaffer  . 

Amanda  V.  Sherron  . . . 
Chas.  H.  Shoemaker  . . 

Annie  M.  Smith  . 

Theresa  F.  Smith  . 

Clara  F.  Stanger  . 

Julia  A.  Strong  . 

Sarah  A.  Taylor . 

Mary  Thompson . 

Walter  Trout  . 

Mary  A.  Tweedale _ 

Emma  E.  Walton . 

Clifford  P.  Williams  . . 

Helen  K.  Yerkes . 

Edward  W.  Taylor _ 

William  C.  Shoemaker 

Lillian  G.  Beard  . 

Margaret  W.  Palmer  . . 

Alvaro  B.  Cober . 

Clara  E.  Shoemaker  . . 

Mary  Cosgriff  . 

Lugerdia  Egleston  .... 

F.  W.  McVay  . 

L.  R.  Crumrine  . 

Anna  Lawlor  . 

Edith  K.  Swift  . 

Mellie  Smith  . 

Addie  B.  Klinefelter  . . . 

Norval  E.  Heeter . 

Ernest  R.  Hadlock . 

Wm.  M.  Johnston  . 

Clyde  S.  Knapp  . 

S.  H.  Replogle  . 

J.  Elwood  Wherry  . 

Samuel  H.  Chambers  . . 
Jennie  M.  Ackerman  . . . 


.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.  Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Philadelphia  . 

.Philadelphia . 

.Ashland  Boro,  Schuylkill . 

.Butler  Twp.,  Schuylkill  . 

.Frackville  Boro,  Schuylkill  ..... _ 

.Shenandoah,  Schuylkill  . 

.Somerset  Boro,  Somerset . 

.Somerset  Boro,  Somerset . 

.Hallstead  Boro,  Susquehanna . 

.Hallstead  Boro,  Susquehanna . 

.Canonsburg  Boro,  Washington . 

.Washington  Boro,  Washington . 

.Hawley  Boro,  Wayne  . 

.Honesdale  Union,  Wayne  . 

.Franklin  Twp.,  York . 

.York  City,  York . 

County  Superintendents 
Clarion  County  Superintendent  .... 

.Erie  County  Superintendent . 

Mercer  County  Superintendent . 

Warren  County  Superintendent 
Assistant  Co.  Superintendents 

Allegheny  County  Ass’t  Supt . 

Allegheny  County  Ass’t  Supt . 

Institutions  and  Teachers  Colleges 

Phila.  School  for  Deaf . 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 


23 

33 

36 

32 

47 

41 
51 

42 

41 
49 

42 

42 
30 

19 

27 
41 
44 
41 

40 

41 

41 

44 
18 

43 

37 

48 

42 

20 

49 

45 

33 

28 
40 
42 

45 
47 

46 

37 

39 

40 

38 

46 

38 

49 
42 
33 

41 

45 

39 

50 

44 

27 
19 

36 

28 

50 

40 

51 
50 

42 

32 

44 

47 

46 
46 
49 

37 

33 

34 

43 

40 
46 
36 

41 

45 
41 

20 

40 


Western  Serials 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
types  of  pictures  brought  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  for  Censorship  are  the  serials. 
These  pictures  are  mostly  remnants  of  the 
“blood  and  thunder”  era  of  our  country.  On 
the  screen  is  portrayed  all  the  color  and  dash 
of  those  reckless  men  whose  names  adorn  the 
histories  of  the  frontier  days.  We  ride  again 
with  “Buffalo  Bill,”  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok,  and 
the  pioneers  who  opened  up  the  West  for  the 
United  States.  To  the  average  youth  of  to¬ 
day  these  pictures  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
“movies,”  for  they  live  from  Saturday  to  Sat¬ 
urday  to  find  out  what  happened  to  “Wild 
Bill”  after  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 

Fantastic  Drama 

In  addition  to  the  Western  serials  we  have 
another  group  which  we  could  term  fantastic 
or  unreal  that  deal  with  the  worlds  of  tomor¬ 
row,  such  as  Flash  Gordon’s  adventures. 

Gangster  Pictures 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  pure  adventure 
serials  which  depict  the  parts  played  in  our 
modem  life  by  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Radio 
Patrol,  and  the  Marines.  These  pictures,  while 
glorifying  the  lives  of  these  outstanding  groups 
of  citizens,  deal  mostly  with  attempts  to  wipe 
out  racketeers  of  one  type  or  another  that  are 
preying  on  the  American  population.  They  de¬ 
pict  many  of  the  gang  methods  and  tricks  in 
such  a  way  that  youngsters  are  often  impressed 
by  their  cleverness  and  hold  the  “bad  man”  in 
great  admiration. 

This  last  group  of  serials  makes  marvelous 
amusement  and  holds  people’s  interest,  but 
they  have  a  terrific  effect  upon  the  younger 
generation,  for  whom  they  are  made,  and  who 
remember  the  glory  of  the  scoundrel  rather 
than  the  life  sacrifices  of  the  heroes  of  the 
government  in  whose  name  these  pictures  are 
made  and  presented. 


THE  TEACHER 

The  teacher  is  a  prophet. 

He  lays  the  foundation  of  tomorrow. 

The  teacher  is  an  artist. 

He  works  with  the  precious  clay  of 
unfolding  personality. 

The  teacher  is  a  builder. 

He  works  with  the  higher  and  finer 
values  of  civilization. 

The  teacher  is  a  friend. 

His  heart  responds  to  the  faith  and 
devotion  of  his  students. 

The  teacher  is  a  citizen. 

He  is  selected  and  licensed  for  the 
improvement  of  society. 

The  teacher  is  a  pioneer. 

He  is  always  attempting  the 
impossible  and  winning  out. 

The  teacher  is  a  believer. 

He  has  abiding  faith  in  the 

improvability  of  the  human  race. 

— From  the  Journal  of  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  the  United  States,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANTICIPATING  ANNIVERSARIES 

DECEMBER 

3 

Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  1755- 

12 

One  Hundred  Fiftv-first  Anni- 

1828.  Portrait  Painter — Cre- 

versary  of  the  Ratification  of 

ator  of  the  famous  Stuart  Por- 

the  United  States  Constitution 

trait  of  George  Washington. 

bv  Pennsylvania. 

Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 

13 

Phillips  Brooks,  1835  -  1893. 

1900. 

Great  Preacher  and  Religious 

4 

Thomas  Carlvle.  1795- L881. 

Leader. 

Scottish  Essavist  and  Historian. 

17 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  1807- 

5 

International  Golden  Rule  Week 

1892.  “The  Quaker  Poet,” 

Begins. 

Editor  and  Reformer.  Elected 

5 

Martin  Van  Buren,  1782-1862. 

to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  1905. 

Eighth  President  of  the  United 

17 

Joseph  Henry,  1799-1878.  In- 

States. 

ventor  of  Electro  Magnet,  Sec- 

6 

Garden  Week. 

retary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 

6 

Saint  Nicholas,  Patron  Saint  of 

stitution.  Authority  on  Acous- 

Children. 

tics.  President  of  the  Na- 

« 

Eli  Whitney,  1765-1825.  In- 

tional  Academy  of  Sciences. 

ventor  of  the  Cotton  Gin. 

Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 

Elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 

1915. 

1900. 

17 

Aviation  Dav.  First  Successful 

8 

Horace  (Quintus  Horatius  Flac- 

Flight  bv  Wright  Brothers  at 

cus),  65-8  B.  C.,  Roman  Poet. 

Kitty  Hawk.  North  Carolina,  in 

9 

John  Milton,  1608-1674.  Eng- 

1903. 

land’s  Great  Puritan  Poet.  One 

19 

Washington,  with  11,000  men,  en- 

of  the  Greatest  in  the  World. 

camped  at  Valiev  Forge  in 

10 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  1805- 

1777. 

1879.  Abolitionist.  Journalist. 

21 

Forefathers’  Dav.  Landing  of 

Editor  of  the  “Liberator.” 

Pilgrims  at  PIvmouth  Rock. 

10 

Alfred  B.  Nobel,  1833-1896.  Died 

1620. 

December  10.  1896.  Swedish 

22 

Winter  Begins — Shortest  Dav  of 

Chemist,  Inventor  of  Dvna- 

the  Year. 

mite  and  Patron  of  Peace. 

24 

Benjamin  Rush,  1745  -  1813. 

Founder  of  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

Physician  and  Patriot.  Signer 

The  Nobel  prize  awards  are 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

made  annuallv,  on  the  anni- 

ence.  Among  the  Educators 

versary  of  his  death,  to  five 

on  the  roll  of  honor  engraved 

persons,  regardless  of  nation- 

on  the  frieze  of  the  Education 

ality.  who  have  made  valuable 

Building  at  Harrisburg. 

contributions  to  the  good  of 

24 

Matthew  Arnold.  1822  -  1888. 

humanity  in  chemistry,  physi- 

English  Poet,  Essayist  and 

ologv  or  medicine,  and  physics; 

Critic. 

for  a  most  distinguished  liter- 

25 

Clara  Barton,  18  2  1-19  1  2. 

arv  work  of  an  idealistic 

Founder  and  First  President  of 

nature,  and  for  the  most  ef- 

the  American  Red  Cross,  1881. 

fective  work  in  the  interest  of 

Philanthropist. 

international  peace. 

25 

Christmas. 

10 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  1787-1851. 

27 

Louis  Pasteur,  1822-1895.  Bio- 

Pioneer  Educator,  Founder  of 

logical  Chemist.  Founder  of 

the  Work  for  the  Deaf  in 

Preventive  Medicine. 

America. 

28 

Woodrow  Wilson,  1856  -  1924. 

11 

Robert  Koch,  1843-1910.  Phy- 

Statesman  and  Twentv-eighth 

sician.  Pioneer  in  the  New 

President  of  the  United  States. 

12 

Science  of  Bacteriology. 

29 

Andrew  Johnson,  1808  -  1875. 

First  Wireless. 

Seventeenth  President  of  the 

12 

John  Jay,  1745-1829.  States- 

United  States. 

12 

man  and  Jurist;  First  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  became  the 

29 

First  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  Boston,  1851. 

permanent  home  of  the  United 

30 

Rudyard  Kipling,  1865  -  1936. 

States  Government  in  1800. 

English  Poet  and  Story 

12 

Pennsylvania  admitted  to  Union, 

Writer. 

1787. 

31 

New  Year’s  Eve. 

©tt  tlje  Heeper  HHeanutp  of  ©Ijrtatmaa 

1938 

LESTER  K,  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


The  outward  signs  of  Christmas  are  cheerful.  Central  in  the  scene  is  the  sparkling 
evergreen  tree.  The  soft  lighted  tapers  reflect  the  colorful  decorations  of  our  homes. 
A  warm  fire  glows  on  the  hearthstone.  Amidst  atmosphere  enlivened  by  carols  and 
bells,  folks  exchange  gifts  and  greetings,  families  and  friends  join  in  cheerful  visita¬ 
tion,  and  the  world  is  once  more  brightened  by  the  familiar  symbols  of  Christmas. 

THE  BETTER  PART  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

These  cheerful  symbols,  appealing  as  they  are  to  old  and  young  alike,  hold  a  deeper 
meaning  for  mankind.  The  Birth  Anniversary  of  Him  who  taught  mankind  to  live, 
sets  free  the  better  part  of  our  natures.  The  spark  of  unselfishness,  ever  present  in 
the  human  heart,  is  liberated.  Kindnesses  and  courtesy,  so  manifest  at  Christmas 
time,  are  strengthened  to  endure  through  the  year. 

FREEDOM  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

The  relief  from  labor,  respite  from  turmoil,  and  release  from  the  anxieties  of 
everyday  life  engender  a  spirit  of  freedom.  There  is  joy  in  new  acquaintances  and 
old  friendships.  The  broad  understanding  and  generous  spirit  of  sacrifice  observed 
during  Christmas  unite  folks  in  the  fine  art  of  living  together.  The  circle  of  human 
relations  grows  ever  wider,  not  only  encompassing  family,  friends,  and  community, 
but  ending  in  the  ecstasy  of  sympathy  for  all  humanity. 

CHRISTIAN  VIRTUES  IN  DEMOCRACY 

Democracy  lives  by  Christian  virtues.  Our  self-government  was  born  and  built 
on  the  foundations  of  mutual  trust — faith  in  fellowmen.  Our  welfare  and  security 
rely  on  reciprocal  responsibilities — on  the  principle  that  “Man’s  w  ord  is  God  in  man.” 
Democracy  could  not  long  endure  on  any  other  foundation. 

THE  INSPIRED  CHALLENGE  OF  CHRISTMAS 

These  splendid  meanings  translated  into  our  lives  imply  constructive  service  to 
society;  otherwise  they  are  lost.  Confident  in  these  ideals,  secure  in  truth  and  firm 
in  faith,  we  respond  to  the  challenge  of  human  service.  Through  the  deeper  meaning 
of  Christmas  we  gain  renewed  resolution  and  a  resurgence  of  energy  to  carry  on  with 
increasing  effectiveness  our  several  tasks  and  responsibilities.  We  rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  high  calling  which  responds  to  the  inspired  challenge:  “Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 
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